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AMERICAN COIN. 



CHAPTER I. 

It is the evening of a Califomian September day, 
and the broad verandas of the Hdtel Del Mont^, at 
Monterey, are fairly thronged with guests watching the 
arrivals by the afternoon train from San Francisco, as 
they drive over from the depot. Seated close by the 
entrance are two young ladies, Lillie Winslow and 
Mamie Snelling. Within a month of each other, both 
are of the same age — eighteen last birthday. Both are 
only daughters of millionaire fathers ; both are pretty, 
although beautiful would be a more fitting adjective 
to apply to their faces. Their names in no way indi- 
cate their type of beauty, for Lillie is a brunette with 
dark hair, dark violet Irish eyes, which (to borrow a 
simile from the Duchess in " Mrs." Geoff ry ") look as 
though they had been rubbed in by a dirty thumb, 
small features, and a brilliant complexion. Mamie, 
on the other hand, is a full-blown blonde with golden 
hair, hazel eyes, the softest, roundest features, and a 
peach-like skin. 

Lillie is a 'Frisco girl bom and bred, but Mamie 
was bom in New York, where her parents resided 
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until two years ago, when they moved to the Golden 
City, partly owing to Mrs. Snelling's poor health and 
consequent inability to stand the Eastern winters, but 
chiefly on account of some large gold-mining interests 
which Mr. Snelling had lately acquired. The two 
girls have been fast friends ever since they first met 
at Madame de Consomme's " Fashionable Academy for 
Young Ladies " in New York, and Mamie has been 
staying with the Winslows during the summer at the 
Del Monte as their guest. This is the last day of 
their stay, for to-morrow they return to the city. 

Among the passengers which the hotel coach de- 
posits at the door is a young man whose appearance 
at once rivets the attention of both girls. He is tall 
and solidly built, and, to the average American eye of 
a few years ago, would at once have been put down as 
an Englishman. But, thanks to the rapid strides which 
Anglomania has made in the land, both in theory and 
practice, the formerly accepted ear-marks of the " Brit- 
isher " of our fathers* and mothers' time fail to distin- 
guish the copy from the original, to detect the coun- 
terfeit from the genuine. There are, however, to the 
observation of the practical scrutinizer of physical hu- 
manity, certain indications in this young man calcu- 
lated to justify an assumption that England is not the 
land of his birth. He has nothing in common with 
the British ''typical tourist," as Sam Ward or Bill 
Travers, or some other equally astute observer of men 
and manners, once denominated that well-known speci- 
men of nomadic humanity. Though tall and solidly 
built, he in no way conveys the idea of the rawboned 
giant with long neck and knobby wrists, or the coarse 
and beefy, semi-dwarfed nineteenth-century Briton, 
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with brick-dust cheeks and keg-shaped calves, as we 
are wont to picture in our minds the sample John Bull 
as he exhibits himself in foreign parts. His points of 
dissimilitude to both models are all of a negative char- 
acter. His hair is not sand-papered to his scalp ; his 
hands are not red, tendon-knotted, and gloveless ; his 
feet are not fourteen inches long ; he does not wear 
two inches of whisker under each ear, nor yet a hirsute 
leg-of-mutton pendant from each jaw ; his face does 
not shine as if lately polished with a rough towel after 
an unstinted application of yellow soap ; he does not 
wear half a dozen thick and brassy-looking rings on 
the second and third fingers of both hands ; his shirt 
is not colored flannel, with a white linen collar and a 
flat scarf to hide it at his neck, while an inch or two 
of soiled flannel cuff is visible to the naked eye ; he 
does not wear a silver watch-chain with a large gold 
locket dangling from it, or a double-peaked cap ; his 
clothes are not eight-inch checks ; he does not carry a 
rolled-up umbrella instead of a walking-stick or cane ; 
and he hasn't at all hours of the day or night a brier- 
wood pipe between his teeth. 

Having told what he is not^ a few words will suffice 
to explain what he is. His face is a palish olive 
brown ; his eyes are gray, and his nose is straight. 
His hair, which is worn long enough to show a crisp 
wave at the parting and temples, is dark brown, as is 
also a neatly kept mustache ; his hands and feet are 
small, and his teeth are white. Besides a simple jacket 
suit of blue serge, he wears a white linen shirt, whose 
cuffs show an inch beyond the end of his coat-sleeves ; 
his collar is broken at the points over a blue bird's-eye 
tie knotted ^ ia matelot ; and his hat is a st\f[-\>\\Tccc£i&^ 
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brown Derby, known as a *' pot " in England. His 
only visible jewelry are a small gold curb watch-chain 
passed from pocket to pocket through the second but- 
ton-hole of his waistcoat, a pair of flat and plain gold 
links in his shirt-cuffs, and a small and unpretentious 
blood-stone seal ring on the little finger of his left 
hand. 

What average American would be likely to cata- 
logue him as a subject of Queen Victoria ? 

" My ! Ain't he handsome ? " whispers Mamie to 
Lillie. 

" He's just too sweet for anything," replies Lillie. 
"He's a Bostonian, I'll bet," she adds, after a mo- 
ment's further investigation. 

** Bostonian indeed ! " cries Mamie in a confident 
tone, whose vehemence is overheard by her immediate 
neighbors. "Why, he's got no double eye-glass. 
That's enough of itself. / say he's a New-Yorker, and 
I flatter myself I know what New York men are like. 
I ought to," proudly. " I shouldn't be a bit surprised," 
she goes on, bending forward and putting up her fan 
to shield the words as she speaks them, "if it isn't 
Schuyler Van Teuton, Sadie's brother, who's just got 
back from being educated in Europe, and was coming 
out to California to try olive-growing. He's got Sadie's 
lovely nose exactly. Of course, it's him," and she 
settles herself back in her chair and rapidly weaves a 
mental net for his immediate immeshment. 

" You're both wrong," observes Mr. Charlie Spauld- 
ing, who has been listening with any but complacent 
feelings of satisfaction to the laudations of one who, 
if his career be not judiciously and speedily checked, 
promises to rapidly expand into a dangerous rival. 
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Mr. Spaulding occupies to Lillie Winslow the peril- 
ous position of cousin, or second cousin. A condition 
of consanguinity which confers upon two young people 
of opposite sex the privileges of kindred, while it at the 
same time so far estranges them as to permit of a legal 
marriage between the two, can not be other than a posi- 
tion fraught with peril for one or both. The relationship 
— if so slender a tie as second cousinship can be digni- 
fied by such a name — is so slight that, had not circum- 
stances (unnecessary to the unfolding of our story to 
enter into here) made Spaulding a sort of protigd of 
Lillie's father, it is doubtful if he would have ever be- 
come known to her except (as he is known to others) 
as one of the plethoric tribe of impecunious young 
heiress-hunters who infest the verandas, ball-rooms, 
corridors, tennis lawns, and swimming-baths of Ameri- 
can summer and sea-side resorts every year, and are 
living illustrations engraved on brass of the trustful- 
ness, patience, and endurance of hotel-keepers, tailors, 
hatters, shoemakers, cigar-dealers, livery-stable keepers, 
and laundrymen. With the abundance of leisure 
which the make-believe occupation of a law-student 
enables him to call his own whenever it so pleases him, 
he passes most of his time in Lillie's society, and, while 
enjoying the freedom of her intimate companionship 
as a cousin, endeavors to regard himself in the distant 
light of an admirer. It is in the latter light, indeed, 
that he is most commonly regarded by her and by her 
friends. The fact that he is a cousin seems to have 
been forgotten save in the privileges which in the lapse 
of time it has established ; and Lillie, while she now 
and then refers to him as her cousin, has really grown 
to look upon him as but one of her huisi^xom'&'^^^xjl^ 
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" You're both wrong," he repeats, his first remark 
not having been noticed, and carelessly flips the ash 
of his cigarette with the nail of his litttle finger (kept 
long, d la Chinoisy for the purpose), as if it were 
really a matter of no consequence who the man was, 
although his heart is beating up in his throat with 
jealous hate against the interloper, who thus comes 
an uninvited unexpected, and apparently unconscious 
trespasser on what from long habit of thought Spaul- 
ding has been, pleased to consider his exclusive pre- 
serves. 

" Curse him ! " he grinds between his teeth, his re- 
mark still eliciting no reply from the two girls. " I 
never knew Lillie show so much interest as that about 
any man in my life before. I must think of some way 
to settle his hash with her. I don't care what Mamie 
thinks. Let me see," and he knits his brows and sits 
silent for a minute or two. 

" Why so pensive } " asks Lillie, suddenly, as the 
young man from the coach disappears into the hotel. 
Charlie comes to himself with a start. " Here we are, 
waiting to hear what else you've got to say about that 
young gentleman. Why are we both wrong? You 
said so just now." 

Charlie looks puzzled. He hasn't arrived at a solu- 
tion of the problem he has set himself, and his sensa- 
tions for the moment are those of a man suddenly 
awakened from a sound sleep and doubtful of his 
whereabout. He is therefore cross. 

" I'm glad he made up his mind to go in," he says, 
in a sulky voice. " It's lucky he did, or what I said 
would have continued its course into oblivion." 

" What ! Jealous already ? " laughs Lillie. " Don't 
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be foolish, but come and tell us why we're both wrong 
in saying he's a Bostonian or a New-Yorker." 

For the moment Spaulding is at a loss for an an- 
swer. He hasn't yet thought out his plan of attack, 
and doesn't want to say anything in haste which might 
prove inconsistent later on. To gain time he says the 
first thing he can think of. 

" Because you are." 

"Ain't you afraid you may injure your brain some 
day by overexertion ? " asks Lillie in a serious voice, 
but with a lurking smile. 

" So far from that," laughs out Mamie, ** he seems 
to me to be growing more brilliant every day." 

Spaulding shows anger in his eyes, but keeps his 
temper in check, like the good and true, the drilled 
and trained heiress-hunter that he is. 

** You needn't be so sharp," he says, with a smile, 
for he has by this time recovered his senses. " I was 
going to say he was a Philadelphian." 

" Philadelphian ! " derisively exclaim Lillie and 
Mamie in a breath. '* The idea ! " 

**Well, he's got the namby-pamby, goody-goody 
look that you always see in Philadelphians." 

** Just what he hasn't," says Lillie. " He's got the 
calm, self-possessed pose of superiority of the Bos- 
tonian." 

'* You mean the grand and distinguished air of the 
refined and traveled New-Yorker," says Mamie. 

"Well, I'll tell you what I'll do," suggests Spauld- 
ing, as politely as his irritability will let him. " I'll go 
and look at the register in the office. That will set- 
tle it." 

In five minutes he is back again. 
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" Ain't I right ? " ask both girls at once. 

** We're all wrong," answered Charlie, doggedly, as 
he seats himself. " He's an Englishman — a * blarsted 
Britisher,' no less." 

" Nonsense ! " exclaims Lillie. " Who ever saw an 
Englishman with a pale face ? " 

" Or white cuffs ? " added Mamie. " It's my opin- 
ion you are exercising your powers of invention, Mr. 
Charles Spaulding." 

" Honest, I'm not," says Charlie, shaking his head 
seriously. '* 1*11 own the indications you mention are 
against me ; but the name he wrote himself in the ho- 
tel register is — " 

" The Duke of Marlborough, perhaps ? " suggests 
Lillie. 

" Or the Prince of Wales ? " puts in Mamie. " He's 
as like to be one as the other." 

'* Look here ! " exclaims Lillie, " I'll bet it's the 
English lord who's just arrived in the city in his 
steam-yacht from Japan." 

" Nonsense, child ! " cries Mamie. ** Who says 
there 's an English lord just arrived in the city ? " 

" Why, the * Chronicle.' I was reading it only a 
few minutes ago. Where is it ? Oh, here it is, on the 
floor." 

Lillie picks up the paper, and after looking over it 
carefully, finds the place she is looking for. " Now, 
just listen to this : " 

^^^ Arrival of a British Earl, — The steam-yacht 
Dandelion — thirty days from Yokohama via Honolulu, 
arrived in the bay day before yesterday evening. The 
Dandelion is owned by the Earl of Atherleigh, an Eng- 
lish nobleman, who is making in her a pleasure tour 
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of the world, and visits San Francisco for the first 
time. The earl is a bachelor, young and handsome, 
and is reported to have come to see the beauties of 
our State. Should society take him up, he may have 
a better chance of seeing them, and it may be that, in 
emulation of other British peers who have preceded 
him here, he will find one of the beauties a match for 
him/ " 

** There — ^what do you say to that ? " 

" I still think it's the Prince of Wales," says Mamie. 
" English earl, indeed ! Don't you see it's a joke of 
his ? " looking at Spaulding, who is smiling. 

" It's no joke, I assure you," asseverates Spaulding. 
" I don't think he's an English lord, however, nor yet 
the Prince of Wales, for his name is Brown." 

" Brown ? " cry both girls together. 

"Yes. This is what he wrote in the register : 
*Mr. W. Brown^ England.* He's a great swell, isn't 
he, to make such a fuss about ? Ha-ha ! What a 
sell ! " 

" How do you know it was his name you saw in the 
register?" asks Mamie, quickly. "Perhaps it's not 
him at all." 

" I happened to just get in time to look over his 
shoulder, and see him write it himself. So there ! " 
chuckles Charlie. 

" Why, a man may write what he likes in a hotel 
register," perseveres Mamie. " That doesn't prove 
any — " 

" Stop ! " cries Lillie, " I'm convinced. No one 
but an Englishman would put ' Mr.' before his name 
in a hotel register." 

" Still, I won't believe it," Mamie vows. " \ ^^ 
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want some better reasons than any I've yet heard to 
satisfy me that he's an Englishman." 

•* Perhaps he'll sit near us at dinner, and we can 
hear him talk," hazards Lillie. 

" That wouldn't do any good," says Mamie. " Every 
dude talks like an Englishman in these days." 

'* Tries to, you mean," says Lillie. 

** Not the sort of Englishman he is," growls Charlie, 
somewhat nettled, for he takes Lillie's remark a good 
deal to himself. " I'll bet he drops every h.** 

" Yes, and says * bloomink ' and * nothink,' " adds 
Fred Gassaway, a youth of three-and-twenty summers, 
who has joined them unobserved, in time to catch the 
tone of their conversation, and take his share of it. 



CHAPTER II. 



There is a dance after dinner in the dining-room, 
and, while Lillie is waltzing with Charlie Spaulding, 
Mr. Brown walks in, attired in full evening dress. 

"There!" exclaims Mamie, triumphantly, as she 
joins them on the arm of Fred Gassaway. **Just 
look ! " 

"What on earth are you talking about?" asks 
Lillie. " Look— where ? " 

" Why, there ! " and she looks over at Brown, who 
is standing near the door, with his thumbs in his waist- 
coat-pockets. " Another proof. I knew I was right." 

" Right about what 1 " 

" Right about face," suggests Fred Gassaway, who 
between dances goes in for being funny. 
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^* Roasta-chesta-notta^ as they say in Italian! " cries 
Mamie. 

"Yes," says Charlie. "Stick to German, my boy. 
That's your line." 

" Take you long to dig that up ? " asks Gassaway. 

"You're so good at figures," begins Spaulding, 
" that you might—" 

"But, I want to know what Mamie means, so 
stop this," interrupts Lillie. "Tell us, won't you, 
Mamie ? " 

" Why, where are your eyes ? Don't you see Mr. 
Brown over there ? " 

" Why, so it is. How nice he looks ! " 

"But don't you see what I mean? I said he 
wasn't an Englishman, and now I'm certain of it. 
He's got a dress suit and a white — " 

"Ahem!" shouts Gassaway, covering his mouth 
with his hand and looking down. " Hush ! " whispers 
Lillie. 

Mamie stops, looks puzzled, and blushes. "Oh, 
don't mind us," says Charlie. "Say it right out. 
There are such things, you know." 

Mamie gives him a withering glance. 

" I was only going to say," she goes on, half apolo- 
getically and half deprecatingly, " to say a — a white — 
tier 

" Why didn't you say so before ? " remarks Gassa- 
way, soiio voce, 

" How could I ? I tried to, but—" 

" The idea of minding anything Fred says ! " ob- 
serves Spaulding. " It would require the previous his- 
torical knowledge of George Washington's nurse to 
trace out the origin of his remarks." 
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" Well, I hope you're all convinced now that I'm 
right," says Mamie. 

" I tell you what," cries Lillie. " If we could only 
get him to dance. That would be a certain test. I 
never saw an Englishman who knew how to dance." 

" Nor I," agrees Mamie. ** But how can we get 
him to dance ? We don't know him." 

" You are a smart girl and no mistake about it," 
laughs Lillie. ** How did you ever come to discover 
that? What made you think of it ? " 

** Head aches, don't it ? " inquires Gassaway, with a 
wink at the others. 

" Well, if you mean to try it you'd better not waste 
time making poor jokes about it," says Mamie, with a 
sniff. 

**Why, yes," says Gassaway, looking at his watch. 
*' In less than half an hour Ballenberg will be putting 
his fiddle to bed and drawing its eider-down quilt up 
to its chin." 

** What nonsense you talk ! " laughs Lillie. " I wish 
you'd do something to help us instead." 

" Yes," says Spaulding. " Facta non verbal 

" Who's talking Italian this time ? " asks Fred. 
** Not yours truly." 

" Can't either of you manage it ? " demands Lillie, 
impatiently. " I never saw two such helpless men." 

"How can I?" says Spaulding. **I don't know 
him." 

" Nor your most obedient," adds Gassaway, with a 
low bow, both men only too glad of any excuse. 

" Never mind that," says Lillie. "You must intro- 
duce yourself. He's a stranger." 

"Not much," whispers Charlie to Frtd. 
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"Too thin," whispers Fred to Charlie. 

" I see it's useless to ask you any more," continues 
Lillie. " I call it real mean, and 1*11 pay you back, see 
if I don't ! If Newt was only here. He's not afraid 
of speaking to strangers. I wish you were him," and 
she looks at Spaulding reproachfully. 

" Not the first time it's been suggested to you to 
*be a brother,' I guess," says Gassaway. "Feels 
natural, don't it ? " 

Lillie affects to smother a smile, which to Charlie, 
who looks daggers at Gassaway, is far more irritating 
than a downright laugh. 

" I've got an idea ! " exclaims Mamie. 

" I hope you've got some cotton- wool to pack it in," 
cries Gassaway. " A curiosity like that, you know — " 

" I wish you'd stop your silly jokes," says Mamie. 
" I don't see anything to laugh at. There ! I won't 
say another word." 

" Laugh ? " exclaims Spaulding. " I wish I could 
laugh at Fred's jokes. But I can't break myself of my 
early teaching, to show on all occasions dignified re- 
spect for the aged and weak." 

" I don't care whether they're old or not," persists 
Mamie. ** I say no more." 

" Oh, please do," pleads Lillie. " We're all awfully 
sorry." 

^^ Milk pardons ^^ says Spaulding. 

^* Allez couchez — di done — comment vous portez vous** 
adds Gassaway, bowing low. 

Mamie has to laugh herself at Gassaway *s absurd- 
ity, and thus regains her good humor. 

" Well, then, why can't we have a few figures of the 

german ? I'm sure no one would object." 
2 
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" The very thing ! " cries Lillie, clapping her hands. 
" I know you'll manage it for me," and she beams un- 
utterable things at Chariie. ''I shall be so much 
obliged to you." 

" Yes, and you'll dance all the time with him, and 
cheat me out of the two waltzes I have with you. I 
don't see it," replies Charlie. 

"Then you refuse me?** asks Lillie, throwing her 
whole soul into the emphasis. 

" It means two and a half each to Ballenberg and 
Yanke," whispers Gassaway. " You'll be a fool if you 
do." 

" I'll be a fool if I don't," Spaulding thinks to him- 
self with the few brains that Lillie's glances have left 
him in possession of. "All right, then," he says. "I 
will for you** and Lillie smiles her sweetest and sets 
his heart thumping up to the top of his head. 

Spaulding soon arranges it ; the other dancers are, 
as Lillie supposed, only too pleased, and the impro- 
vised german begins. Fred Gassaway leads with 
Mamie, and Spaulding and Lillie are number two. In 
the very first figure Mamie and Lillie both make a 
rush for Mr. Brown. Mamie gets there first. 

" I call it real mean," grumbles Lillie, " after me 
thinking of it." 

But Mamie pays no heed. She holds out her hand 
to Brown, who looks at her doubtfully, with his thumbs 
still in his waistcoat-pockets. 

" I beg your pardon," he says, stiffly. " I am not 
dancing in the cotillion,** 

"That's nothing," answers Mamie. "You can 
dance if you're chosen. Won't you come, please ? ** 
she asks, sweetly. 
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Mr. Brown bows and goes with her at once. They 
go through the preliminary part of the figure, and 
then Gassaway daps his hands for the waltzing to 
begin. 

** Too bad Lillie didn't get him," thinks Spaulding. 
" He's sure to make a fist of it with his jumping deux 
tempSy and would have disgusted her at once." But 
Mamie and her partner haven't taken three turns before 
Charlie Spaulding sees that he has made a huge mis- 
take. Mr. Brown is dancing perfectly. Seldom has 
Spaulding seen a better waltzer. So amazed is he that 
he stands and gazes after the pair, forgetting altogether 
Lillie, who has returned alone to her seat, where she 
sits watching Mr. Brown's dancing with eyes of sur- 
prise and admiration. 

** What a confounded fool I am ! " he exclaims, 
suddenly coming to a realization of the situation and 
grabbing Gassaway's arm. " They've danced enough, 
Fred. Stop them, won't you ? " 

Whereupon Gassaway claps his hands, and Brown 
and Mamie, who have danced down to the other end 
of the room, stop and remain where they are, talk- 
ing. 

*'I knew you were not an Englishman," Mamie 
says before Brown can speak. " I'm so glad," and she 
smiles delightedly. 

"How do you know that?" he asks with quiet 
self-possession. " And why are you glad ? " 

" Then you are not ? " she asks, quickly, with spark- 
ling eyes. 

"You must answer my questions first," he says, 
smiling at her interested tone. " Why am I not an 
Englishman ? That's number one." 
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Mamie has felt nervous, but his quiet, unruffled 
manner reassures her. 

** Do you really want to know ? " 

" Decidedly, or I should not have asked you." 

" Well, then — must I really tell you ? You are sure 
you won't get mad ? Well, it's because you dance so 
b — beautifully," and she looks up at him with one of 
her most winning glances, of which he appears not to 
take the faintest notice, but looks back at her with the 
cold stare of a statue. 

" I'm sure you meant to say badly, from the way 
you stammered at the b," he answers in a marble 
voice. " I'm not so vain as to think anything else." 

" Indeed, I meant just what I said," Mamie assures 
him. He shakes his head. '' I think that Englishmen 
dance abominably." 

** Do they ? And you expect me to feel flattered 
at the expense of my countrymen, eh ? " 

" If you like. But they are not your countr3rmen ! " 

" And now for number two. Why are you glad ? " 

** What .> That you're not an Englishman ? " He 
gazes fixedly, almost sternly, at her. **0h, it's not 
that I don't like Englishmen, for I do — sometimes." 

His manner has rather unsettled her belief, and she 
thinks it safer to hedge slightly. 

** Perhaps he's a Bostonian," she says to herself. 
** Lillie was right. Bostonians are just like this." 

"Well, I'm waiting anxiously for your reason," he 
says, quite unmoved. 

" Oh, I said you were not English when I first saw 
you, and I was glad to find out I was right — that's 
all," she answers, indifferently. 

" Oh ! " is all he says, but there is a shade of disap- 
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pointment in his voice and a glimmer of pique in his 
eyes as he speaks. 

"Why, you're not a bit like other Englishmen I 
know," Mamie goes on. 

" Really ? " 

" There's Harold Dozeley, from Liverpool. He's 
a clerk in Galfour and Butherie's." 

" Oh, is he ? " 

" Yes ; and Plantagenet Oxhead in the Leeds and 
Birmingham Insurance office ; and DoDy Timmons, 
and Herbert Grabby, the agent of the Sheffield Steel 
Works ; and Bobby Gilfoil, from Nottingham ; and 
Evelyn Tompkins, in the Anglo-American Bank, and 
lots of others. They're all quite different from you." 

" Are they ? " 

" You don't look like them, and you don't talk like 
them." 

" Nor dance like them ? " 

" I should think not." 

'* Really ? How very odd ! " 

" Oh, now you do." 

" What ? Dance like them ? " 

" No ; talk. That's what Dolly Timmons says all 
the time whenever you tell him anything — * Aw, really ? 
How very odd ! ' " 

" I surrender ignominiously." 

At this moment Spaulding comes up, and, with a 
scowl at Brown, who regards him with a placid stare, 
whirls Mamie away in the next figure. When she gets 
back to her chair she looks round anxiously for Mr. 
Brown. He has vanished, and does not appear again. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LiLLiE WiNSLOW and Mamie SnelHng, for want of 
something better to do this bright October afternoon, 
are spending an hour together at the Mechanics' Fair. 
After wandering aimlessly hither and thither among 
the machinery and in the picture-gallery, only stop- 
ping to invest in chocolate caramels whenever they 
pass the candy-stand, they have betaken themselves 
to the balcony, where, on chairs close up to the rail- 
ing, they sit and watch the people come and go, in the 
hope of seeing some of their numerous beaus. The 
attendance is very slack, and they haven't laid eyes 
on a creature — that is, a male creature — that they 
know. 

" Well ! " exclaims Lillie, with a disgusted air, 
"this is awful slow. What's become of all the 
men ? " 

"At business, I guess," says Mamie. "We came 
too early. 'Tain't half-past three yet." 

" Good gracious ! " cries lillie, taking a look at 
the clock ; ** so it is. I thought it was five, at least. 
Heigho! I made sure we should see him anyhow. 
He's not in any business, I should think." 

" Who ? Charlie Spaulding ? " asks Mamie. 

"Charlie Spaulding? Not much, my dear. I'm 
just sick and tired of that little dude," returns Lillie, 
with a toss of her well-shaped head. " The idea of 
wanting to see him ! " 

"You didn't use to talk like that not so long ago," 
replies Mamie. " Why, he was your shadow all sum- 
mer ! You wouldn't go swimming or riding or do any- 
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thing unless he was along. He was always your part- 
ner in lawn tennis and the german." 

*' Was he ? " Lillie asks, with an ennuyi yawn. " You 
don't say so ! I had forgotten." 

'* Oh, come, now ! That's far too attenuated, my 
dear child. But who, then, were you expecting — hop- 
ing to see ? Gus ? " 

" Don't insult me, please." 

"Who else, then? Harry, Ed, Will, Joe, Frank, 
George, Al, Fred ? " Mamie asks, rhyming rapidly off 
the list of their most intimate gentlemen friends, and 
receiving a silent shake of the head from Lillie after 
each name. 

"You're only wasting your breath," Lillie says, 
with another yawn. 

" Who on earth can it be, then ? " Mamie asks, with 
a puzzled brow. " I named every fellow we know." 

" No, you did not. At least, I hope I shall know 
him one of these days in spite of you." A beam of 
intelligence flashes into Mamie's eyes as the color 
comes deeply into her cheeks. " Yes, you may well 
blush. It was real mean of you the way you prevented 
my dancing with him that night. You knew I shouldn't 
have another chance." 

" You had all next morning before we left," an- 
swers Mamie, with a shrug of her shoulders. " I didn't 
interfere then." 

" People don't generally dance in the mornings." 

" I meant to see him." 

" Yes, an hour. You call that all morning, do you ? 
And there was Charlie Spaulding at my heels all the 
time. But, never mind; I'll make his acquaintance 
yet. See if I don't ! " 
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"You needn't get mad all about nothing," say^ 
Mamie, grandly. " I'm sure I don't care. What made 
you expect to see him here to-day ? " she asks, pres- 
ently, as a suspicion born of a prolonged and thought- 
ful silence creeps into her mind. " He's down at Del 
Mont^ still." 

'* Not much he isn't." 

** Didn't Charlie tell us he had come down to hunt, 
and the quail season only began yesterday ? " 

" Charlie ! " sneers Lillie. '* As if he knew any- 
thing ! Why, I saw him on Kearny Street yesterday. 
What have you got to say to that ? " and Lillie shoots 
a triumphant glance at her friend. 

" Don't be foolish. I'm not quite so green as that. 
I was with you all the time ! " cries Mamie, in a voice 
of victory. 

" Why, pshaw ! It was when I went with mother 
in the afternoon to the White House to choose my 
dress for the Davis's ball. He was standing at the 
glove-counter." 

" Glove-counter ! " exclaims Mamie. ** What a give 
away ! Englishmen don't wear gloves." 

" I don't care, you can laugh just as much as you 
like. I saw him." 

" He saw you, of course," says Mamie, with female 
inconsequence. " Trust you for that." 

"No, he didn't. His back was turned. But he 
would have seen me, for I was going to buy some 
gloves myself, when that hateful Julia Baxter must 
come along, rushing up, with her gushing, loud voice, 
and begin asking a whole heap of questions about Del 
Mont6, and before I could shake her off he had 
gone." 
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** Good for Julia Baxter," smiles Mamie to herself. 
" I owe her one for that." 

" How exasperating for you, wasn't it ? " She says, 
with softened feelings, thanks to Julia Baxter. 

" Exasperating is no word. But I'll manage it yet, 
see if I—" 

Lillie stops short and grabs Mamie's hand. " Why, 
Mamie, look there ! If that isn't him now ! " 

In the common cause which presents itself, past 
differences are forgotten for the moment. Lillie and 
Mamie, with one object in view, become stanch allies 
once more. 

" Hadn't we better go down ? " asks Lillie, all ex- 
citement. 

" Oh, no," dissents Mamie, as, clad in a light tweed 
suit and clutching his walking-stick midway in his left 
hand, Mr. Brown saunters slowly along in the direc- 
tion of the fountain. " Oh, no. He's sure to come 
up here. If he goes to the picture-gallery, he must 
pass us. It will look better to be sitting here." 

And so the two girls sit waiting and watching, with 
beating hearts and anxious faces, until the clock strikes 
five. But Mr. Brown comes not near them, nor do 
they see him again. 

" Gracious me ! " exclaims Lillie, decidedly piqued. 
" What fools we have been, thinking he would care to 
speak to a young lady ! We forgot he was an English- 
man, didn't we?" 

" I believe he's a ghost, the way he keeps appear- 
ing and disappearing," laughs Mamie, in high spirits 
at a result which is entirely to her satisfaction. " I 
wonder if he really is ? I feel rather afraid of him 
now, don't you ? " 
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** It's all your fault/' grumbles Lillie, absorbed in 
her own thoughts to the exclusion of everything else. 
" If we hadn't stuck here, we should have met him. 
Well, we've got to go anyhow, for there goes ' Home, 
Sweet Home ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Half an hour later, the dummy of the California 
Street cable car deposits the two girls in front of Mr. 
Winslow's palatial (imitation) brown-stone front man- 
sion on the apex of Nob Hill. 

" May as well come in a minute and rest yourself," 
says Lillie ; and Mamie, who lives but one block 
farther on, gratefully accepts the invitation. The first 
thing they find upon entering the house is a gentle- 
man's card, lying on the hall table. It is small, is 
printed in script, and bears the following name : 

Earl of Atherleigh. 

In one of the lower comers is written in pencil 
JR. P. C, while along the top, in a stiff, back hand, is 
hastily scrawled : " So sorry to miss you. I leave to- 
nightr 

** Well, I declare ! " exclaims Lillie. " Did he leave 
no message, Sam ? " 

" No, Miss Lill ; he jes han' in dat kyerd, an' say 
nufiin'," replies the colored butler. 

" Handsome, was he ? " 

" Wal, no, miss, can't say as I kin call him han'sum. 
He dress too rough an' keerless like, to suit my taste." 
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**I wasn't talking of his clothes," laughs Lillie. 
" That's all you think about, Sam." 

" Oh, dear, I wonder if he knows Mr. Brown ? *' 
says Mamie. 

"Not he," answers Lillie. "Englishmen don't 
know each other as we do in America. Besides, an 
earl wouldn't have anything to do with a low-class 
fellow like Mr. Brown." 

" Wouldn't he ? Perhaps Mr. Brown wouldn't care 
to know the earl," sniffs Mamie. " For my part, I pre- 
fer Mr. Brown to all your earls." 

" You're quite welcome," says Lillie. "/ only wish 
we had stayed at home this afternoon, and we shouldn't 
have missed this visit. That hateful old fair ! / 
didn't want to go." 

"Why, it was you who suggested it," cries Mamie. 

" I don't care. You might have refused to go." 

" Well, I ain't sorry we went," says Mamie. " We 
shouldn't have seen Mr. Brown if we hadn't gone. 
That's enough for me." 

" It isn't for me, then. I wish Mr. Brown was in 
Halifax ! " Lillie picks up the card and looks at it 
again. " I wonder what made him call on us ? People 
generally bring a letter of introduction with them when 
they call." 

" I 'clar. Miss Lill, if I ain't done gone forgit dar 
wuz a letter from some pusson or 'nudder," exclaims 
Sam. " I put him dar on de table my own seff. Whar 
he gone ? " 

"That's more than I can say," replies Lillie. "I 
guess you'll find it if you look." Sam empties out the 
card-receiver, and looks under all the door-mats and 
floor-rugs. 
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** Wal, now, ef dat doan beat all ! He gone, shuh ! *• 

" Come, Sam, give me the letter," says Lillie, with 
sudden sharpness. *' No more fooling, if you please." 

" I'se not foolin', miss. I ain't got no letter." 

*' Honest ? " 

"Honest ingin." 

"Where is it, then?'' 

" Dunno, miss, if she ain't on de table." 

Whereupon Sam gives the table another overhaul- 
ing. " Dat letter am gone, shuh, Miss Lill," he says, 
shaking his head. " I guess de debil's done gone and 
flew'd away with him." 

" I guess the devil's as black as he's painted this 
time, anyhow," says Lillie. " Give me the letter this 
minute, Sam ! I want no more of your monkey- 
tricks." 

" I tell you, Miss Lill, I don't got no letter. I swar 
I nebber tetch um. You kin s'arch me ef you like." 

" That is an operation from which I beg to be ex- 
cused. All I can say is, if that letter is not found in 
ten minutes, I'll send for an officer." 

Sam begins to cry, and LilHe's heart softens at 
once. 

" There, don't you mind, Sam," she says, putting a 
silver dollar in his hand, " I don't mean it. I guess 
the letter's gone astray somewhere." 

" 'Tain't likely, miss, I'd tell ye ob de letter ef I tuk 
him. You wouldn't a know'd nuffin' 'bout dat letter 
only I tole you. See ? " 

" Yes, / see, Sam," says Mamie, kindly. 

"Well, if you find it," Lillie says, with a meaning 
look, " I'll give you nineteen more of those," and she 
points to the dollar still in his palm. " You und^- 
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Stand ? It must be in the house. There hasn't been 
any one else to call ? " 

" No, miss. Only Mass' Spaulding. Don't count 
him — yah — yah ! he come so often." 

" Never mind about that. Did he leave any mes- 
sage ? " 

" No, miss. He come in and set in de parlor wait- 
in' for you to come home. Den he gits tired and goes 
away." 

" Well, find me the letter, Sam, and never mind 
anything else." 

Lillie and Mamie go into the drawing-room, and 
the first thing they see lying on the floor is a letter. 

Lillie picks it up. It is an ordinary-looking letter, 
and is addressed to her father. She calls Sam. 

** Wal, I declar ! dat's him, shuh enough," he tells 
her. " Foun' him on de fio', eh ? Wal, ef dat don't 
beat all ! " 

" Do you know who left it ? " 

** Dunno, miss." 

" Wasn't it this gentleman ? " and she points to the 
card which she still holds in her hand. 

** Why, no, miss," Sam grins. " I found dat ar let- 
ter jist drapped in de letter-box half an hour after dat 
gemman called. Guess it's a cirklar, or suthin' o' dat 
sort." 

"Of course, that's what it is," laughs Mamie. 
" What a fool you were to make such a fuss about it ! " 

"I don't believe it," Lillie persists. "It's some- 
thing important. I feel it in my bones. Why should 
they send a circular here ? Papa's got an office, as 
everybody knows. I wish he would hurry home and 
read it. Where's ma ? " 
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De madame she gone to bed sdong wid a sick- 
headache," grins Sam, looking down at the floor with 
one eye shut. 

** Why, pshaw ! *' exclaims Mamie. " The idea of 
going on any more about it ! It's only some selling-ofF 
notice or other from Samuels's or O'Brien's. Well, I 
must be going." 

" Don't hurry ! " 

" Don't hurry ? Why it's half-past six, and I've got 
to dress and eat dinner before quarter of eight. Fred's 
going to take me to the Baldwin. Good-by." 

As Mamie is going the front-door bell rings a loud 
peal. 

" There's pa, now ! " cries Lillie, jubilantly. " I 
guess he's forgotten his latch-key," and she runs to 
open the door. 

It is only a district telegraph messenger with a 
note to Mrs. Winslow, addressed in her husband's 
hand in blue pencil. 

" I guess ma's got too bad a sick-headache to want 
to read anything," Lillie says, and tears open the en- 
velope. " Perhaps it's about the earl," she thinks to 
herself, but — 

" Detained at the office by business^ and worCt be home 
to dinner. Send my overcoat, 

James T. Winslow." 
— is all it says. 

" I didn't know that pa had moved his office to the 
Baldwin ! " she says, with a vengeful glitter in her eye 
at the disappointment, as she looks at the top of the 
paper, while Sam goes to get her father's coat. " Well, 
now," she adds, as she comes back into the hall, ** I 
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think I can open that letter. I can't wait till pa comes 
home. He's having a good time, and why shouldn't I ? " 
She goes up-stairs to her room, locks the door, sits 
down in a rocking-chair, and proceeds to open the 
letter. With a heart of throbbing expectancy she 
draws forth the contents and unfolds — a blank sheet of 
paper. 



CHAPTER V. 



" Of course, Ned, you'll stay in England this win- 
ter, now that you've just got back ? " 

"Upon my word, I haven't thought about it. I 
dare say I shall go somewhere." 

"A man like you might as well be a Maori or a 
Fiji-Islander. You're never in England now." 

** No more I am. But what's the odds ? " 

"A good deal. A man in your position has no 
right to lead a roving life. Why, you haven't been at 
home, to my certain knowledge, for six weeks together 
during the last three years — ever since you succeeded 
to the title, almost. It's not fair by your countrymen." 

" Much use I should be sitting up like a stuffed 
marionette in a Punch and Judy show, listening to 
either Salisbury or Granville jawing away at each other. 
Thanks very much. The earl's bench in the Lords 
can get along without me." 

" My dear fellow, I'n> not talking about any such 
rubbish as that. I mean it's not fair neglecting your 
duties as a nobleman in your country. Why, man 
alive, you haven't shot or hunted for — " 

" I say ! What do you call this ? " 
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'•This? Oh, I don't count this. A day or two 
with a third-rate pack like the Wallington here does no 
good. I'm talking of hunting in your own county with 
the Grasmere, and the Hurlingbridge. You ought to 
be master of the Grasmere hounds — everybody says 
that." 

" Do they? How very good of — everybody." 

" Oh, it's no joking matter, old fellow. You ought 
to take a serious view of it. You should settle down 
and marry — " 

** Marry? Me marry? Just be good enough to 
change the subject, will you ? " 

" Humph ! At all events, you should do something 
to keep up the national sport of your country. As it 
is, I believe you've forgotten how to ride and shoot." 

** Hardly. But I say, let's drop the subject alto- 
gether. It's useless to go on. I mean to go abroad 
somewhere or other during the next month or so. The 
bother is to say where." 

" Rubbish ! The world is not so deuced small as 
all that." 

"I don't know. It seems so to me. I've been 
everywhere, and there's nowhere left to go to." 

*' Nowhere ? " 

" I positively can't mention a place where I've not 
been." 

" I say ! Isn't that rather a biggish order ? " 

" No, it isn't. At this moment I can't really think 
of a spot on the face of the globe that would be new 
to me." 

"I'll back I could tell you one." 

" I wish you could, and I'd go like a shot." 

"Would you?" 
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'•Yes, I would." 

** Any place — no matter where ? " 

*' Any place — no matter where." 

" I say ! You needn't echo a fellow like that. It 
sounds like an old woman teaching a parrot." 

*' If I'm the parrot, you must be the old woman. 
I think I rather prefer the bird of the two." 

" Well, do you mind laying a poney on it ? " 

" On what ? That you are not the old wo — " 

"Bosh! Don't talk rubbish. You know what I 



mean." 
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Haven't the ghost of an idea." 
I said I would tell you a place you'd never been to." 
" Oh, yes. Of course you did. Well, now then, out 

with it, as the little boy's mother said to him when he 

swallowed the penny." 

" Will you bet me a poney you'll go if I tell you ? " 

" Yes ; I'll bet you a poney I'll go if—" 

** Done ! How many shots will you give me ? " 

" As many as you like. Come, fire away ! " 

"Well, then, Egypt!" 

" Egypt ? What's the good of playing the fool like 

that ? You know as well as I do that I was out there 

with that confounded Camel Corps in '85." 

•* By Jove, so you were ! I forgot. But soldiering 

in a place doesn't count." 

" Doesn't it, though ? Much you know about it ! 

If you'd been there and gone through what I did, you'd 

hum a diflFerent tune, my boy. Doesn't count I I like 

that, immensely." 

" But I mean going to a place for one's pleasure." 
" I'm not likely to try that with Egypt, I can tell 

you. Have another shy." 
3 
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** WeU— urn— er— Russia ? " 

''Been there." 

** China?" 

** There too." 

" Never ! " 

" Fact. Why, man alive, I learned to count in 
Chinese when I was there. You don't believe me? 
How's this, then ? YU'yay'Sam-say'Un'doke-tay-baC'gU'' 
sipr 

"AU right Australia? New Zealand? Fiji? 
West Indies? Brazil? Japan? India? Algiers? 
Sweden ? Cyprus ? Madeira ? Sandwich Islands ? 
Panama ? " 

" Yes, all of 'em. I told you I—" 

" Hold hard ! I'm not done yet. I've got dozens 
more left. Um— the States ? " 

*' What States ? Orange Free ? " 

" No. Don't you know there's only one of them. 
By Jove, I think it's you who are playing the fool now. 
Orange Free, indeed ! I mean the United States." 

" Of Colombia ? I told you I'd been to Panama. 
That's one, I know." 

"Now, what is the good of going on like that? 
You know quite well where I mean. Who's talking of 
Panama ? I mean the United States of America. Do 
you comprehend ? " 

"Oh, Yankee-land? Why didn't you say so at 
once. I give in." 

" Give in ? Never been there ? " 

" It doesn't matter whether I have or not. I say I 
give in. I refuse to go, and so I give in." 

The speakers who have been carrying on this ani« 
mated, though not particularly brilliant, conversation 
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(the thread of which let us break for the nonce) are 
two young men of title who are staying at Lord Chil- 
lington's place in Hampshire, for a few days' hunting. 
It is an off day, and the weather has been too pouring 
wet to think of anything out of doors since early 
morning. The billiard-room, where fifteen-ball pool 
for sixpenny points has been going on all the after- 
noon, with a sprinkling of ladies to enliven the play, 
has at last been deserted for five-o'clock tea ; but two 
of the male members of the party prefer the soothing 
effects of golden cloud and bird's eye in the smoking- 
room to the exhilarating influences of bohea and 
orange pekoe in the drawing-room, notwithstanding 
the fact that the chosen sedative must needs lack the 
charming feminine society of the rejected stimulant. 

One of these two young men is the Earl of Ather- 
leigh, and the other Sir Percy Vandeleur, Bart. Lord 
Atherleigh is eight-and-twenty, and dark ; Sir Percy is 
two years younger, and fair. Both are handsome men 
as the world goes, but lack the essential quality of 
intellect in their faces to a degree sufficient to deny 
them a just claim to the title. Both are tall, well 
built, and muscular, and each displays in his clear 
skin, bright eye, and wholesome color, the perfection of 
bodily health and strength. In short, their beauty has 
more of the physical than the intellectual in its type. 

Just three years ago Lord Atherleigh came into his 
present title, with the family estates of Ashgrove 
Manor and Holmwood House and an income of forty 
thousand a year. He was then plain Captain Hope, 
of the Second Life Guards, on service in the Soudan 
with Lord Wolseley's pet Camel Corps, and by one of 
those lucky flukes of fortune, such as had bxit z. ^or^X. 
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time previously befallen Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck, who 
is now the Duke of Portland, succeeded a bachelor 
great-uncle, who seemed to have adhered for seven- 
ty-odd years to the principles and rules of celibacy 
solely for his great-nephew's benefit. 

On coming into the earldom Captain Hope, as de- 
cently as he could without incurring the suspicion of 
a too willing turning of his back on the enemy of his 
queen and country, resigned his commission and came 
home. Like many other young men who, after a life 
of comparative poverty, suddenly drop into a fortune, 
he set to work to get rid of it. He did two things 
which perhaps in these days expedite more than any 
other the successful practice of burning the candle at 
both ends — he went on the turf, and became the pos- 
sessor of a steam-yacht. He bought the racing estab- 
lishment at Newmarket of a brother peer, whose cred- 
itors opportunely took it into their heads to force their 
long-standing debtor into the bankruptcy court just 
as Lord Atherleigh appeared on the scene as seeking 
such an investment. He knew about as much of 
horse-racing as do nine tenths of the young army offi- 
cers of his class, who air their ignorance of it in assumed 
knowledge at dinner-tables, in smoking-rooms, and on 
the tops of regimental coaches at Epsom, Ascot, and 
Goodwood. But that didn't signify. He had a first- 
rate manager and a trainer, and that was sufficient. 
Leaving his racing interests in the hands of these two, 
as he did his affairs in general in those of his solicitors 
and land agent, he indulged a by no means original taste 
with young Englishmen of title and means in these 
days by making expeditions in his yacht to unknown, 
unexplored, and presumably inaccessible places in 
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every quarter of the globe approachable by sea, con- 
tinuing the journeys by land where necessary, heedless 
of expense. These expeditions — taken with no other or 
higher object than to be able to boast that he had been 
to this or that outlandish spot on the earth's surface, 
and thus be regarded by people who knew no better as 
a great traveler and amateur explorer — ran away with a 
lot of money. Forty thousand a year isn't such a stu- 
pendous sum for a man with two big places to keep 
up and an unprofitable racing establishment to run, 
while he is sailing about the world in a steam-yacht in 
search of amusement. Although his horses ran at 
every race meeting of importance, they seldom if ever 
carried his blue jacket and crimson sleeves to victory. 
Whether his stables and stud were badly managed, or 
his frequent and continued absence from England en- 
abled the men in charge to run them (how it needn't 
be explained after the recent turf exposures initiated 
by Lord Durham) exclusively for their own benefit, 
does not matter. The result was the same. In three 
years all his ready money in bank was drawn out to 
make good the deficit which his income could not sup- 
ply, and ere the initial step toward incumbrance in the 
shape of mortgage on his estates should be taken his 
lawyers felt it their bounden duty to write him a timely 
warning and mild remonstrance. This very morning 
he had received from them a plain statement of his 
affairs, coupled with a straightforward intimation as to 
the desirability of at least temporary retrenchment. 
He read the letter with much impatience. 

" Blow the lawyers ! " he exclaimed, contemptu- 
ously, throwing the letter into the fire. ** They're all 
a set of liars and thieves. The less I spend tVv^ \s\syt^ 
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it will leave for them to steal. As if any fool couldn't 
see that ! I'm not such an ass as to mind anything 
they say. No fear. There's loads of money left in 
Coutts's yet, I'll bet Cut down my expenses forsooth ! 
How, I should like to know ? I shall do nothing of the 
sort." 

With which resolve, accentuated by a thump with 
his knuckles on the table, he quickly proceeded to dis- 
miss the subject from his mind. 

One word more as to Sir Percy Vandeleur. We 
have said that he is poor. In common with many 
baronets of the present day, he does sufiFer from the 
malady denominated poverty in his station of life. 
He has exactly eight hundred a year — a mere pittance 
from a fashionable point of view — but on it he man- 
ages to live a life which gives to the world the impres- 
sion that it is thousands instead of hundreds. His 
process is simple enough. He cultivates only rich and 
powerful friends, is nothing loath to profit by their 
hospitality and generosity in a way and to an extent 
that ill-natured people are given to call " sponging," 
and is, moreover, deeply in debt — a condition in the 
attainment to which his known (and self-advertised) 
intimacy with men of large means has been a potent 
factor. 



CHAPTER VI. 



" Refuse to go ? " asks Sir Percy, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth to whistle his surprise. "What do 
you mean ? You said you'd go wherever I suggested, 
didn't you ? " 
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'* Yes, I did," Lord Atherleigh answers, doggedly ; 
"but I beg to be excused all the same." 

" Oh, just as you like, of course. It doesn't signify 
to me. If you don't mind dropping a poney as easily 
as that, I'm sure I shouldn't complain." 

** Especially as the poney drops into your pocket," 
Lord Atherleigh replies, with a slight sneer ; and then 
adds, stiffly : " I had not forgotten the bet. If you 
come to my room I'll give you a check. I don't as a 
rule carry so much money as five-and-twenty pounds 
in my pocket in the house." 

Sir Percy breaks into a loud laugh. 

" What rot to get huffy about it, old chap ! You're 
annoyed at something, I can see. What is it? Of 
course, you had not forgotten the bet. Fancy my sup- 
posing such a thing ! How could you think so ? Pay 
when you like — or never, if you like it better," he adds, 
sotto voce. 

Lord Atherleigh does not answer, but smokes in 
silence, with a frown, as of some unpleasant recollec- 
tion, knitting his brow. 

" But, I say, though," Sir Percy goes on in a min- 
ute or two, ** why the deuce don't you want to go to 
America ? " 

"Because I don't." 

" Oh, come, that's childish to give such an answer 
as that. You must have some reason. Your refusing 
to give it looks uncommonly as though there was some 
secret or other." 

" Does it, really ? How very odd, to be sure ! Do 
you by any chance often indulge yourself in the utter- 
ance of such clever remarks as that ? " 

" What a deuce of a row all about nothing ! You're 
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in a beastly temper about something. I can always 
tell you are when you use fine language. 'Indulge 
yourself in the utterance ! ' Where did you pick that 
up ? It isn't original, surely.*' Lord Atherleigh does 
not answer. "Oh, come, if you make such a fuss 
about it I shall think you've been — " 

Lord Atherleigh looks up quickly. 

**What? You want to know the reason why I 
won't go to America, do you ? It's because one gets 
enough of Yankees every season at home, without 
wishing to seek their society abroad. That's reason 
enough, isn't it ? " 

** You mean one gets enough of their society abroad 
without wishing to seek it at home." 

" Well, have it so ! You know what I mean. It 
was bad enough a few years ago when they confined 
themselves to the Continent, and you fell foul of them 
everywhere you went. You had only yourself to blame 
for going where they were, though it does seem deuced 
hard lines that one should be driven from Paris, Vi- 
enna, Berlin, Cannes, Florence, Nice, Rome, Hom- 
burg, Monte Carlo, and dozens of other places by a 
lot of vulgar Yankee men and women, and obliged to 
go somewhere or other where you wouldn't find * Gen- 
eral Simon P. Wilcox and family ' or * Judge Jerusha 
H. January and lady ' occupying the best rooms in the 
hotels or assaulting your ears at the table d'hdte with 
their self-asserting, inquisitive twang. I say it was bad 
enough then, in all conscience, but how is it now? 
They've taken it into their heads to inundate England, 
and you can't go to a ball in town in the season, from 
Marlborough House down, or to a country-house after- 
wardy that there isn't half a dozen Yankee heiresses 
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Staring you in the face, with satisfied smirks in their 
eyes, waiting for some poor beggar with empty pockets 
and a handle to his name to offer to ' swop ' it for their 
dollars. Faugh ! I'm sick of it." 

" So it seems. But don't you think you are draw- 
ing it rather strong ? " 

*' No, I'm not. I never was more disgusted in my 
life than I was last season. Night after night, and ball 
after ball, there they were. And not only the girls, but 
their vulgar, diamond-blazing mothers. Luckily they 
leave their men at home. There's some comfort in 
that." 

** Yes, I've often noticed the conspicuous absence 
of the Yankee male from the family party at balls, and 
I've wondered why it is." 

" The girls are not such fools as to handicap them- 
selves by taking them along, of course. They know 
better than that. The mammas are weight enough, in 
all conscience, without adding the judges and generals. 
By Jove, it would soon shut the door in their own 
faces, if people had to have the men too ! I wish a 
senator or two, or a colonel, would show up, if it would 
have that effect." 

" Wouldn't know how to dress, I dare say," sug- 
gests Sir Percy. 

" Oh, they'd dress right enough. Half New York 
get their clothes made by Pool. It's not that. It's 
their abominable free-and-easy, familiar manners, and 
loud voices. And then their dancing ! Did you by 
any chance ever see a Yankee man dance ? " 

" I dare say I may have, but I don't remember." 

**0h, you'd remember fast enough, if you had. 
It's indescribable, the fuss they make over it, and tha 
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anxious faces they wear for fear they should get run 
into by somebody. I've seen 'em at the Reunion at 
Cannes." 

" What asses they must look ! " 

** Asses is no word. I can imagine the efiFect of a 
couple of *em let loose in a London ball-room ! They'd 
have the floor to themselves." 

"The girls would dance well enough if they 
wouldn't lean up against a fellow so. I've danced 
with three or four, at different times, and particularly 
noticed that habit." 

** So you've been prostrating yourself before them, 
too, have you ? It's fellows like you who encourage 
them to come. It's fellows like you whom we have to 
thank for the Yankee invasion every season. How 
you can, puzzles me. For my own part, I politely de- 
cline to be introduced to any of 'em whenever I meet 
them. People have got to know it now, and let me 
alone. I had a narrow escape, by-the-by, at Lady 
Fortescue's once. Lady Fortescue is a bit hard of 
hearing, and didn't catch my refusal, and I was just 
upon the point of being introduced when Lady Jer- 
voise beckoned to me from the other side of the room, 
and I was off like a shot, leaving a thin and unhealthy- 
looking young woman, with a stoop and one shoulder 
sticking out six inches beyond the other, to look out 
for another partner." 

"Who was she, do you know?" asks Sir Percy, 
with sudden interest. 

" I forget her name, this minute. But perhaps a 
few more words of description may help you. She was 
powdered as thick as a pantomime clown, had dia- 
monds all over her, and came from Chicago, or some 
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such outlandish place. Her name was — confound it, 
how tiresome of me to forget ! Yes, by Jove, I think 
I do recollect. It was Gammage." 

" Yes, I thought that was it" 

" You know her, then ? " 

" No. But I've heard of her. And so must 
you." 

Lord Atherleigh shakes his head. " I only got 
back from the North Sea just before the season broke 
up. 

" That accounts for it, then. But you're not serious 
in your description of her. Why, she's looked upon 
as a great beauty, and has five millions in her own 
right. Fancy refusing to be introduced to her ! " 

"And her five millions? I imagine that they are 
the foundation and source of her great beauty, which, 
by-the-by, was quite unnoticed by me. There must 
have been a dozen F. O. chaps and younger sons 
standing about, with longing looks, trying to get intro- 
duced. But none of *em had a big enough handle to 
suit her, so she gave 'em the cold shoulder — the pro- 
truding one, most likely. Lady Jervoise told me she 
wouldn't look at anything under an earl. Fancy the 
cheek of that ! " 

" Had her eye on you, no doubt." 

" Much good it did her ! " 

" Five millions would make most people cheeky, 
though, wouldn't it ? Five millions of dollars — a million 
pounds! That's forty thousand a year, at least," and 
Sir Percy watches the smoke from his pipe with a 
wistful gaze as it circles and then fades, like his hopes, 
into thin air. ** I suppose, then, she'd turn up her nose 
at a * Sir,' " he says, half to himself. 
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"I don't see why she should. There's HaskelL 
That's all he is, and he got one with more than 
that." 

" So he did, and a deuced pretty girl into the bar- 
gain. But you see he had the pull of us poor chaps 
here in England. He went out and got her in Amer- 
ica. If she'd met him here, I'll bet she wouldn't have 
looked at him. In the States I believe a baronet is 
looked upon as quite next door to an heir to the 



crown." 



" It's a pity you don't go out there, then, if that's 
your little game. But why not have a try here first? '* 

" What ? With Miss Gammage ? I don't even know 
her. Never seen her in fact. Like a fool, I went 
with Digby in his yacht to Holland, and he kept pot- 
tering about there all the summer," Sir Percy says, 
judiciously omitting to state that he would otherwise 
have found it convenient to economize at Boulogne or 
Brussels during the same period of time, and had grate- 
fully accepted the free board and lodging of Digby's 
yacht instead. 

''Well, keep your eyes open for a new arrival — 
there's sure to be hundreds next season — and capture 
her in her native ignorance before she, or her mamma, 
have time to learn that * Sir ' is not a synonym of * His 
Royal Highness.' " 

Sir Percy makes no reply. He is thinking out the 
feasibility of the tip, and is about to announce his ac- 
quiescence when Lord Atherleigh goes on : 

" I'm sorry now for your sake that I didn't make 
the Chicago young woman's acquaintance. But even 
you would have found her a nauseous pill for all the 
gilding." 
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" I'm an awfully good hand at taking medicine," 
grins Sir Percy. 

'* But there was a mother into the bargain. With- 
out doubt she was the vulgarest, coarsest-looking wom- 
an I ever saw. Fancy a wife with a mother like 
that ! " 

** I should fancy it doesn't signify much what 
one's mother - in - law is, if her daughter has five 
millions." 

** I see you have a hankering for the Chicago girl. 
But there'll be dozens more. Just wait till next sea- 
son." 

'*I wonder if the Chillingtons know any Ameri- 
cans?" says Sir Percy, dreamily. "By Jove, now, 
wouldn't it be odd if they knew the Chicago girl, 
and—" 

" And what ? " asks Lord Atherleigh, quickly. 
" Had her to stay here ? No fear, my boy. They'd 
never have a Yankee heiress here, be sure of that. You 
forget their own girls. I'm glad to say there are some 
houses in England where you are safe from Uncle 
Sam's daughters, and this I'll bet is one of them. But 
there goes the dressing-gong." 



CHAPTER VII. 

For an ordinary house-party, eight hours together 
indoors, while the rain comes down in a steady drip, 
drip, drip, from a low-hanging sky without, and a sense 
of fog and damp permeates the air, and wet-blankets 
the spirits of everybody, is an elegant sufficiency be- 
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side which all proverbial modicums fade into pitiable 
insignificance. Breakfast is an effort, and luncheon a 
struggle. You talk because you must, and you eat be- 
cause you have to. If you followed your wishes, you 
would do neither. But you feel that there is nothing 
else to do, and while you are conscious that you say 
many things that under other circumstances you would 
not dream of saying, and eat many things that under 
other circumstances you would not dream of eating, 
you feel that each serves to pass away the time until 
dinner, and in that thought you console yourself. On 
a wet day at a country-house the first, the real, the 
only event of the day is dinner. With it light comes 
back again. The lamps are lighted, the curtains drawn, 
and for all you know to the contrary the stars may be 
shining brightly in a cloudless sky, or the silver moon 
sailing majestically up to the zenith, as on any night 
in June. You forget all about the rain, and the damp, 
and the fog, and think only of the brightness which 
has returned and brought smiling faces and light hearts 
round about you, as smiling and as light as you know 
your own to be. 

Dinner on a wet day ! Who is there that has not ex- 
perienced its recuperating, its rehabilitating influences ? 
You begin to live again ; life was mere existence be- 
fore. 

So think and feel Lord and Lady Chillington's 
guests, as they file into the great dining-room at Chil- 
lington Manor this evening. 

The party assembled at Chillington is, as we have 
before remarked, a goodish-sized one. It numbers, all 
told, just sixteen guests, and four of the family — ^viz., 
Lord and Lady Chillington and their two daughters — • 
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making twenty in all who sit down to the board. The 
guests are Lord and Lady Domville and their daugh- 
ter, the Honorable Catherine North ; Sir Henry Dar- 
lingford, K. C. B., wife, and two daughters ; Lord Har- 
old Verschoyle (younger son of the Duke of Liver- 
pool) ; the Honorable Bertie Vane (younger son of the 
Earl of Reigate) ; Colonel Vansittart, V. C, of the 
Coldstream Guards ; Major, the Honorable Roland 
Monteagle, of the Blues ; Captain Venables, of the Tenth 
Hussars ; Mr. Alfred Pigott ; Mr. Adolphus Harcourt ; 
and Lord Atherleigh and Sir Percy Vandeleur, whose 
acquaintance we have already made. 

Country-house dinner conversations are much of a 
piece. " StufiF and nonsense," " commonplaces," " chat- 
ter and drivel," " scandal and gossip," " rubbish and 
rot,'* "pride and vanity," "envy and spite," " self and 
shop," and "horses and dogs," we have heard it 
called. No doubt each description fits it, so far as it 
goes. In our own opinion they, all combined, more 
aptly describe the character and sum-total of the talk, 
much, of course, depending on the tastes, predilec- 
tions, opinions, and comparative powers of self-asser- 
tion of the participators as to which characteristic 
shall be predominant. No one ever dreams of open- 
ing his or her mouth, except for his spoon, until after 
the soup-plates are emptied. 

" Too bad we had to lose a whole day like this," 
Lord Chillington begins, as soon as, by careful tipping 
of plate and scraping of spoon, he has transferred the 
last perceptible drop to his mouth and lays down his 
spoon with a sigh. " I have been to those outlying 
fields over beyond Chadwood. We must try 'em to- 
morrow if the weather holds up." 
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** Not much chance of that, I fear ; the glass has 
gone down another half-inch since six o'clock," ob- 
serves Lord Domville. 

" Ah, well, you never can tell how soon it will go 
up again," says Lord Chillington, cheerfully. 

" Or how much farther it will drop before it does," 
replies Lord Domville, crabbedly. 

** I'm rather of your mind, Lord Domville," says 
Adolphus Harcourt. " I see the Yankees are sending 
us another storm." 

"When?" 

** Between the 23d and 25th." 

" That's to-morrow," says Miss Darlingford. " How 
unlucky ! " 

** Do you mean to say you ever pay any heed to 
those absurd * weather warnings ' ? " asks Bertie Vane. 
** They're just like everything else American — humbug 
and sham." 

" Hear — hear ! " says Lord Atherleigh. 

"Now, I don't agree with you," observes Colonel 
Vansittart. "I've found them quite the reverse." 

" What ? Yankees in general ? " asks Lord Ather- 
leigh. " If so, your experience has been different from 
mine, then." 

"I know little or nothing about Americans," re- 
plies the colonel, pompously. " And I therefore don't 
presume to give an opinion about them. I was refer- 
ring to these storm-warnings. I have generally found 
them to be reliable." 

" How often ? " asks Harcourt. " Once in a dozen 
times, perhaps." 

"I should* say they only failed once in a dozen 
times," replies the colonel. ** But, really, it does not 
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Signify. Pray, think as you wish about it," and he 
turns to Laura Chillington. 

**Now, you, Atherleigh," says Lord Chillington, 
"you ought to know something about Americans. 
You've just got back from there, haven't you ? " 

Sir Percy Vandeleur has been conversing with Miss 
Darlingford about orchids, but looks up wonderingly 
at the question, and catches Lord Atherleigh's eye, 
who answers coolly : 

" Yes ; I have." 

" Now, papa prefers red," says Miss Darlingford, 
continuing a remark she is making, '* but mamma — " 

** What on earth can be his object ? The deceit of 
some people is past belief," growls Sir Percy, half to 
himself. Miss Darlingford looks at him sharply. 

"What do you mean? Papa is not accustomed 
to saying what is not true," she says, in an offended 
voice. 

Sir Percy's face is turned away from her, and he 
does not hear. 

"You are very rude, and I shall certainly tell papa 
what you've said," she snaps out, and turns her back 
upon htm. 

But Sir Percy, all unconscious, is deeply intent on 
what he is hearing from other lips. 

" By-the-by," Lord Chillington says, "didn't I give 
you a letter of introduction to an American gentle- 
man ? Let me see. What was his name ? " 

"Winslow," says Laura. " They were the people 
we met at Cannes. They were from San Francisco." 

" To be sure — yes, I remember now. And a nice, 
good-natured man Mr. Winslow was, tod. A trifle un- 
couth, perhaps, and given to talking of his money — " 
4 
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** Wouldn't have been a Yankee if he didn't ring 
the changes on his dollars/' sneers Harcourt. 

" As to that, I don't know," remarks Lord Chilling- 
ton, stiffly, and with a vexed expression at the inter- 
ruption. " I'm no judge. I've met but few. This 
man certainly did talk of money a good deal, I thought, 
but, all the same, he was not otherwise than an agree- 
able person, and a remarkably good-natured person as 
well. We happened to meet him and his people at 
the station one day on their way to Nice, and, as we 
were also going there, too, he actually bought tickets 
for us, and insisted on our accepting them. Ha ! 
ha! Poor man. It was very good of him. But 
fancy ! " 

" Knew who you were, of course ? " suggests Har- 
court. 

** Oh, yes ! We'd made acquaintance at the table 
d*hdte of the Beau Site^ where we both stayed.'* 

" So I thought. Now, if you'd been me, or Pigott, 
or anybody with a plain and simple * Mister ' before 
his name, do you suppose he'd have treated you to 
railway tickets ? " 

" I don't know, I'm sure," answers Lord Chilling- 
ton, coldly. " Perhaps not." 

" I'm sure not ! I know Americans," and Mr. Har- 
court nods his head knowingly. "They're no end 
civil to a title." 

" As I've said, Harcourt, I know little or nothing 
about the American people. There were many at 
Cannes that time, but I generally avoided them. I 
don't care for them, as a rule. I can only speak of 
these Winslows. I must say I found them very decent 
sort of people, and, indeed, I made such friends with 
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Mr. Winslow that, when Atherleigh went over to the 
States last summer, I gave him a letter of introduction 
to him. — I hope you found them as pleasant as I did. 
Let me see. There was a daughter as well as them- 
selves." 

"I didn't find them at all," replies Lord Ather- 
leigh. 

" What ? Never presented my letter ? '* 

" Oh, yes. I presented the letter, but I regret to 
say they took no notice of it." 

** What ? " exclaims Lord Chillington. 

"You must have left his title out of the letter," 
laughs Harcourt. "They would never have treated 
an earl like that." 

" No, I didn't. Why should I ? " 

" It's quite unaccountable, then." 

*' It certainly was a curious experience, and one 
that I must say was rather galling to me at the time," 
Lord Atherleigh continues. " I've always heard such 
a lot about American hospitality and their kindness to 
strangers." 

"With titles," suggests Harcourt. 

" Quite so," acquiesces Lord Atherleigh. " I was 
therefore as much surprised as vexed." 

"Naturally," observes Lord Chillington. "But 
you are quite sure, Atherleigh, there was no mistake ? 
You're certain you presented the letter ? " 

" I am, indeed. I called at Mr. Winslow's house. 
He was not at home, so I left my card with the name 
of the hotel I was at written upon it. Unfortunately, 
I had forgotten your letter of introduction at the hotel, 
but I hurried back and sent it within half an hour by 
my man. I didn't trust it to the post," 
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"And you say you heard nothing from any of 
them ? '• 

" Not a word, though I stayed on quite a week." 

*' Ha ! ha ! " laughs Harcourt, ** There's Yankee 
hospitality for you ! I always thought there was a lot 
of empty brag about it." 

" Its awfully funny to me," says the Honorable 
Bertie Vane. ** I can*t at all make it out. I was out 
in New York a couple of years ago, and the way the 
natives showered me with invitations was astounding. 
I might have lived and traveled free if I had liked. 
If they'd treat an honorable so, what would they not 
do for an earl ? " 

" That's just what I was thinking," says Lord Chil- 
lington. " I wish I could feel that there was some mis- 
take about it, but, from what Atherleigh tells me, I see 
there can not have been. I confess I feel very touchy 
about it. — These people should have paid you some 
attention, however slight it was, when / introduced 
you," and he draws himself up proudly. ** Whether 
you were an earl or a simple mister can make no dif- 
ference. It is really my letter of introduction that has 
been slighted. I should like to send them a check for 
those railway fares." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

"But, my dear, what could you expect?" asks 
Lady Chillington, with an aristocratic shrug of her 
aristocratic shoulders, and a haughty elevation of her 
arched eyebrows. "I always told you what these 
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Americans were, and that sooner or later you would 
find out they were very low people. What you ever 
really saw in them I can't imagine. This Mr. Winslow 
was a common, uneducated, s.elf-made man, whose 
rough and affected straightforward manners you mis- 
took for good nature. His wife was, like every other 
American woman I have ever met, vulgar, unmannerly, 
and purse-proud. Why, she actually wore diamonds 
in the daytime ! As for the daughter, loud and flash 
are no words for her." 

*' Come, my dear, she was a bright, cheery girl, and 
very handsome. Perhaps she may have dressed a bit 
overmuch ; but, then, one must not expect too much. 
For my own part, I thought all three were most remark- 
able, considering their few advantages of society at 
home and all that." 

" There's one drawback to going to the States and 
getting to know a lot of Americans, unless, of course, 
one wants to pick out an heiress to replenish one's 
overdrawn bank-book," says Harcourt, "and that is 
the bother it gives one dodging the men when they 
come over to England and expect you to entertain 
them in return." 

" It's never been any bother to me," replies Vane. 

"Then you don't mind having them ?" 

" Don't mind ? I should rather think I do mind. 
I simply don't and won't have them. If I'm so un- 
lucky as to run against one of them, I treat him with 
distant civility." 

" About as you'.d treat your tailor or your hatter or 
— or — your dentist." 

" Precisely. I soon let them see that, while it suited 
me to know them intimately in America, it doesn't suit 
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me in England. Yankees are sharp chaps and not 
slow to twig. I never have any trouble after the first. 
They take the hint." 

" Your opinion differs from Charley Bagot's," says 
Captain Venables. '* You know Charley ? " 

" Lord Oldcastle's son ? " chances Colonel Van Sit- 
tart. 

** Um ! " 

" Grenadiers ? " suggests Major Monteagle. 

" Um ! That's the man. Well, when he was out in 
the States he says the people wouldn't give him any 
peace the way they ran after him, and — " 

" I don't see in what way his experience differs 
from mine," laughs Vane. "That's the way they 
treated me exactly." 

"Just wait, will you? There was one chap who 
was so oppressive in his attentions that he actually 
made Charley leave his hotel and go and stay with 
him." 

" Precisely what they did by me, and — " 

" Hold up, can't you, till you hear it all ? Last 
winter Charley had a letter from this fellow — Van 
Schermerhorn, or Van Sieden striker, or Van Sour 
Krout, I forget which it was, it was Van something or 
other." 

" New York, wasn't it ? " asks Harcourt. " I thought 
so. The New York people affect these old Dutch 
names because they think it sounds aristocratic. Ha 
— ^ha ! There's a republic for you ! " 

" The best of the joke is that all those old Dutch 
names were the names of a lot of market-gardeners 
whose * estates ' consisted of vegetable patches in the 
days when the place was called New Amsterdam," says 
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Vane. ''An American himself told me that, so it must 
be true. But—" 

** Just let me finish what I was saying," says Cap- 
tain Venables. **This Van somebody, of Fifth Avenue, 
wrote to Charley Bagot to say he was coming over to 
England and hoped to meet Charley, etc. Gentle hint. 
Charley, however, took no notice of the letter. In a 
couple of weeks another letter came. *As my first 
letter appears to have slipped up, I venture to write 
you again,' etc., etc. This Charley put in the fire. 
Another fortnight went by, and then another letter 
came. After that there was one every day for a week. 
At last one arrived in a registered envelope, * I only 
want to see if you get my letters,' the Yankee said. 
But that didn't satisfy him. In two days came a cable- 
gram to say he had sailed from New York, and ten 
days later a telegram was received from the Langham 
Hotel with answer prepaid, * Is Lord Bagot at home ? ' 
No reply was sent, and the Yankee threw up the 
sponge." 

"Rather a sham, don't you think?" says Laura 
Chillington. " I dare say, though, these American men 
are objectionable. I never met one ; but I don't won- 
der at people wishing to avoid them if they are at all 
like the women." 

" Oh, I don't agree with you there," dissents Har- 
court " I rather like the Yankee female. She's capi- 
tal fun, and does all the talking.'* 

" And such talking ! " exclaims the Honorable 
Catherine North. " I don't know which is the worst, 
the tone, the accent, or the grammar." 

** They are so awfully loud and boisterous," says the 
eldest Miss Darlingford, it being her maiden speech. 
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No one replies to this for a minute. 

"Thought they were so retiring," says Harcourt, 
with surprised eyes, one of which he manages to wink 
across the table at Laura Chillington. 

" Depends on what you call retiring, I should fan- 
cy," observes Captain Venables. " By-the-by, I hear 
Miss Gammage has hooked a title with her retiring 



manners." 



"And her millions," adds Harcourt. "Who is the 
benighted man ? Not another duke ?*' 

" No ; only a baronet this time. Rather a come 
down, isn't it ? — I beg your pardon, Vandeleur. I for- 
got you were here." 

"My dear fellow, don't mention it," laughs Sir 
Percy. 

"I thought you looked a bit huffy, don't you 
know ? " 

" He's only unhappy that it isn't himself, perhaps," 
says Laura Chillington. 

"Wait till next season, Vandeleur," says Vane. 
" There's sure to be plenty more quite as rich and — 
ahem ! — quite as pretty." 

" Do you know," observes Major Monteagle, " that 
to my taste I never saw any beauty in any American 
woman I ever met ? They all look unhealthy, which 
they are pleased to call delicate, and they've no fig- 
ures. To me their faces have an unwashed look* As 
for their feet, as to which there is such an unlimited 
indulgence of the national brag, their asserted sitiall- 
ness is merely the result of an optical delusion, brought 
about by cramped toes and distorted boot-heels in the 
heart of the foot. Let them put on a good, solid, flat- 
heeled English walking-boot, and see where they'll be. 
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American beauty, indeed ! I confess I have yet to see 



one. 



*' What ? Don't you call Miss Chancellor pretty ? " 
asks Sir Percy. " I do." 

"/ don't. She's a wax-doll, life-size, fluffy hair, 
movable eyes, sawdust figure, and all." 
. " Or Mrs. Green-Taylor ? " 

**No. When I want a live statue I can go and 
see * Pygmalion and Galatea ' for an hour. A wax-doll 
I can find at any toy-shop." 

'* Are those the — the young persons the Prince of 
Wales is said to have admired so much ? " asks Lady 
Chillington. 

'* Dear me, yes ! " answers Miss North. ** Isn't it 
astonishing ? " 

**The fact is," explains Vane, "Tummy's taste 
isn't what it used to be when his approval made Mrs. 
Langtry all the rage in '77." 

** Exactly," agrees Major Monteagle. ** That's just 
where it is. There, I grant you, is — or rather was — a 
beautiful woman. I remember well the first time I saw 
her. She came walking in — ^let me see, where was it ? 
Oh, yes, at a sort of garden-party the Grenadiers gave 
at the Tower. She came walking in, leaning on her 
father's arm, and dressed in a bright crimson gown that 
fitted her figure like wax. The effect was marvelous. 
But it's just as you say. Vane ; Tummy's taste has 
gone off in the last ten years. It can't be depended 
upon now." 

"By-the-by, talking of American women, Major 
Monteagle," says Miss North, **Have you ever met 
any Yankee mamas ? " 

" Not that I am aware of," smiles the major. 
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** I have, one — a Mrs. Talon-Havens." 

** Oh, yes, I know her," says Harcourt. " That is, 
I know her daughter who's married to Lord Twicken- 
ham. She had two millions, I believe." 

" I don't care about that," sneers Miss North. 
** That's a matter of course. What I was going to say 
was that I was once standing near the old lady at one 
of the Bachelors' Club balls — I haven't the honor of 
knowing her — and some one said something to her 
about the ball. She cast her eyes about the ball-room, 
shook her head, and said, 'Well, I guess there's just 
too many of us feminines and not a sufficiency of the 
male persuasion.' Fancy a mother-in-law like that ! " 

** Fancy, indeed ! " says Lord Atherleigh. " The 
two millions were dearly bought." 

" Oh, by-the-by, Atherleigh," says Lord Chilling- 
ton, " I heard the other day you're going to run * Para- 
dox ' for next year's cup at Goodwood. Let us drop 
America for a while. One gets such a lot of it in these 
days ! " 

" I should think one did. Just what I was saying 
to Vandeleur before dinner. But I'm afraid your 
lordship hasn't been very lucky in your choice of a 
charger," laughs Lord Atherleigh. **An American 
horse has actually been entered for the gold cup." 

" Upon my word it's getting past a joke ! " cries 
Lord Chillington. "We literally haven't a spot we 
can call our own, not one, unmarred by the presence 
of these most — er — a — enterprising people. Let us 
talk of the moon. There's only one man there, and 
he was in residence before Christopher Columbus was 
born." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It is a June night in London. The season is at its 
height, and the town is full of fashionable people. Not 
only does the plethora of fashion come from the native 
and to-the-manner-born habitu/s of the West End, from 
Mayfair to Belgravia, from Pimlico to Bayswater, who 
each year join to swell the metropolis's population 
from May to August, but it is in a measure the result 
of a larger influx of Americans than usual. In short, 
not only is every house in the West End occupied, but 
every room at the Langham, Grand, Victoria, and 
Metropole is in the same condition. 

It is hot, this particular June evening, and every- 
body who can gets into the open air. The open win- 
dows of every house ; the crowded balconies in Picca- 
dilly, Grosvenor Place, Eaton Square, and Park Lane ; 
the multitudes in the parks and the throngs on the 
street pavements tell this more plainly than words can 
speak. Through the dining- and smoking-room win- 
dows of the Pall Mall and St. James's Street club- 
houses, thrown open as high as they can go, you will 
see white-tied, expansive-shirt-fronted men sitting in 
all the cramped but " proper" misery of evening dress, 
with cigarettes between their lips and champagne and 
seltzer before them, trying to keep cool in spite of 
pointed-toed, patent-leather pumps, and six-inch shirt- 
collars. As if he, too, were overcome by the heat, 
'* Big Ben " tolls out more lazily than ever ten o'clock, 
as two gentlemen, in opera-hats and light-gray over- 
coats of the lightest material, worn open over their 
evening clothes, walk slowly down the steps of the 
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Marlborough Club in Pall Mall. They are both good- 
looking men, of the stamp and model which pervades 
London club-land every season ; both have an erect 
bearing and a distingu/ zXx ; one is fair, the other dark ; 
one is a year or two older than the other. One is a 
peer, the other a baronet. In short, one is the Earl of 
Atherleigh, the other Sir Percy Vandeleur. 

" Fancy stewing in a fusty cab on a night like this, 
Percy," says Lord Atherleigh, as the driver of a pass- 
ing hansom holds up his whip with an inquiring look, 
but drops it again, quickly, in response to a shake of 
the head from both gentlemen. 

** Fancy, indeed ! " agrees Sir Percy. " But I say, 
though, Ned, hadn't we better do Lady Juniper's 
* small and early ' at once } We've got two balls after 
that." 

" Nonsense, man ! Never." 

" No nonsense, I assure you, Ned. First of all 
there's Lady Hammercloth's, in Belgrave Square, and 
after that Mrs. Snorky's, in Park Lane." 

" Mrs. Snorky ! Isn't that the American Croesus- 
ess, who's taken up her residence among us?" asks 
the earl, with a puckered face. " My dear fellow, 
must we go there ? " 

" Yes, we simply must^ if only to show ourselves for 
a quarter of an hour." 

" By Jove, I'm awfully afraid I—" 

'* Oh, come Ned ; you're not going to turn tail on 
me like that. You know why I want to go. I mean 
to have a try for the daughter." Lord Atherleigh 
makes a wry face. " Oh, you needn't make me feel 
worse over it than I do. I know she's got freckles and 
red hair, and — and — " 
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" Come, out with it. A twang as long as your arm. 
That's what you mean." 

"Well, what of it? She has twenty thousand a 
year in her own right now, and will have I don't know 
how many millions. I only hope I may get her, that's 
all. Look at the chaps who are after her. No such 
luck, I'm afraid." 

" What, for a masher like you, Percy ? I really don't 
believe you realize what a fascinating dog you are." 

" Its no chaffing matter, Ned. You know as well 
as I do how hard up I am, and how the bills keep 
coming in. I've tried, if ever a man did, to keep with- 
in my eight hundred a year, but I can't do it. I've 
been running behind most awfully. And then, as you 
know, I got hard hit on the Derby. To ask my Uncle 
George for assistance would mean disinheritance pure 
and simple. But, in the mean time, I must think of 
some way out of it all, and this is the only way I can 
think of." 

" But, my dear Percy, why must it be a Yankee ? 
Aren't there loads of English girls with money to be 
had for the asking ? " 

" Not my asking. YburSy I dare say," says Sir Percy, 
in a bitter tone. *' A baronet has no chance in these 
days. Besides, who cares to go through the formali- 
ties and routine and propriety humbug of declaring 
intentions, and interviews with fathers and mothers 
and family lawyers, and settlement signing and all 
that, which one must face in marrying an English girl, 
when one can get an American without any such 
bother ? Not I ! " 

" There's something in that, certainly. Well, I 
wish you joy, old fellow. But why must / go ? " 
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'* I only want you to come with me to this ball to 
show these people that you've come with me. It will 
please them to be able to get it into the * Court Jour- 
nal ' and ' Morning Post ' that they had an earl at their 
ball, and for them to know that I was the means of 
getting him will help me no end with the girl herself." 

" But, my dear fellow, they don't know the differ- 
ence between a baronet and an earl," laughs Lord 
Atherleigh. " If anything, they think a baronet by far 
the bigger swell of the two." 

" I tell you the Yankees have got most awfully 
knowing about titles of late. They've married too 
many baronets already not to have found out by this 
time what a rubbishy title it is. Oh, no ! I depend 
solely on you, Ned." 

" But, I say, though, aren't you afraid an earl might 
have a better chance than a baronet ? I think I'd bet- 
ter keep away." 

" Rubbish ! " replies Sir Percy, faintly, for his 
friend has only given utterance to a thought which 
has just flashed across his own mind. *^ Don't talk 
rot." 

" Suppose, now," goes on Lord Atherleigh — " sup- 
pose I were to take it into my head to go in for this 
young party myself, eh ? " Sir Percy forces a laugh. 
" By Jove, it's no laughing matter ! If * Paradox ' 
comes to grief, I'll have to be picking myself out an 
heiress, and here's one ready to hand." 

" I thought you hated Americans," says Sir Percy. 

" So I do. But that wouldn't signify if marrying 
one of 'em would help a man down from a tree. 
Hate ! What's that got to do with it ? I'm not likely 
to love any of them. You talk like a housemaid ! " 
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"Do I ? It's a pity the housemaids don't write a 
few letters to the papers on * Is Marriage a Failure ? ' 
I fancy they would be worth reading." 

'* What balder.dash you are talking ! I say again, 
I shouldn't mind having a try for this young woman's 
dollars myself if I find it convenient, which I may. 
There's no telling. It doesn't really signify who one 
marries, after all. It's having to marry at all that 
stumps one. American money is just as good as any 
other when converted into sovereigns and five-pound 
notes. By Jove ! I'd better be making hay while the 
sun shines," he adds, in a half-aside to himself. " What 
if * Paradox ' doesn't pull me through ? It will be too 
late then." 

"Eh? What's that you're saying?" Sir Percy 
asks, quickly. 

" Nothing." 

Sir Percy stops short, and fidgets uneasily. 

" Look here, Ned, you're not serious ? " 

" About what ? " 

" Why, your affairs, you know. You don't really 
mean that you — er — think seriously of going in for 
Mrs. Snorky's daughter ? " 

"Well, not just yet, I hope," and there is a twinkle 
in Lord Atherleigh's eye as he smiles, which Sir Percy 
is pleased to regard as double assurance in his 
favor. 

" I knew you were chaffing," he replies, in a relieved 
tone. " You thought I should let you off coming. But 
I won't, all the same. You simply must come. Here ! " 
and Sir Percy holds up his finger to an approaching 
hansom. 

"Not yet," and the earl stays Sir Percy's arm.. 
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** Let us go on as far as the Embankment first, and see 
if we can't get a whiff of cooler air from the river. I'll 
promise to go then. But look here," he adds pres- 
ently, as if by a sudden after-thought, " I make one pro- 
viso. I can't go to the bother of leaving a card there 
to-morrow. If I go with you, you must leave this for 
me when you leave your own." 

" All right, I will," says Sir Percy, putting the earl's 
card into his card-case. " I sha'n't forget." 



CHAPTER X. 

Lord Atherleigh and Sir Percy have sauntered 
slowly on, unheeding their footsteps as they talk, and 
are now in Trafalgar Square opposite the National 
Gallery. They turn down Cockspur Street to Charing 
Cross, and thence wend their way down Northumber- 
land Avenue, toward the Thames Embankment 

The performance at the Avenue Theatre is evi- 
dently just over as they pass, for a stream of people 
issues from the doorways, and, mingling with the al- 
ready thronged sidewalk, makes for a time an almost 
blocked passage-way for the two men. At last, by 
dint of much elbowing, shouldering, and dodging, 
they manage to get through. At least. Sir Percy finds 
himself free. But what has become of the earl ? He 
looks about, and sees him nowhere. 

" What a beastly nuisance ! " he exclaims, as he 
gives the heads of the surging crowd behind him an- 
other look over in the hope of encountering his com- 
panion's face among them. " No ; there's no sign of 
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him. I dare say be got out of the scrimmage before 
me, and has gone on thinking to find me." 

Lighting a fresh cigarette from the stump of his old 
one, Sir Percy walks quickly on. 

"Yes," he says to himself, following out a train of 
thought which has been running in his head ; " I don't 
see that I could do better. Things are coming to a 
crisis. Owing to these confounded * stores ' the trades- 
men say they can't give such long credits, and the way 
the old long-forgotten bills kept tumbling in last quar- 
ter-day was enough to turn a man's hair sky-blue. By 
Jove, there's another quarter-day will be here in no 
time. I had forgotten how near it was. I must take time 
by the forelock and make all the running I can with 
every advantage in my favor. Yes. I shall begin to- 
night my siege on the heart, red hair, freckles, and — er 
— ^ahem ! — dollars of this Yankee heiress. It's lucky I'm 
not sentimental, isn't it ? But who is ? Sentimental, in- 
deed ! I'm talking rot. Oh, yes, I must begin at once, 
and I ought to have as good a chance as any one, un- 
less some bigger title than mine turns up and — Hello ! 
By Jove ! " He comes to a stop with the suddenness 
of his thought. " I'll back he's given me the slip on 
purpose, and is on his way there now. Of course, 
that's it, after what he said. As if it took more than a 
quarter of an eye to see that ! A deuced shabby trick 
to play a fellow, that's all I can say," and he walks on 
again mechanically. " If kind Fate would only throw 
another door open before me, he might have her in 
welcome ; but at present I can't afford to give her up, 
without a struggle. I shall just walk on to the end. 
Perhaps I am wronging him, and shall find him wait- 
ing for me." He has all but reached the broad road- 
5 
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way of the Embankment when the dim figure of a woman 
brushes hurriedly past him. That she is young and 
pretty he takes in at a glance, and as she darts by he 
has time to see a look of intense fear in her face. He 
stops to look after her. She sees the action and, hesi- 
tating a moment, turns to liim and says : 

'* Oh, sir ! " 

For the instant a doubtful expression comes into 
his face. He is too old a Londoner not to know its 
ways. But it is a look which vanishes quicker than it 
comes, as the girl — for girl she is — proceeds in a trem- 
bling, sobbing voice : 

** Oh, sir ; I — I don't know wh-what to do ! I've 
lost my way ! I've been with pa and ma and Cousin 
Charlie to the — the — (great big sob) theatre — the Ave- 
nue Theatre — and coming out we got separated, and 
the first thing I knew I was lost. I looked round, and 
thought this was the right way home, but I have found 
it is not. I've tried to find a policeman to ask, but I 
haven't seen one, and — and you are the first man I've 
seen who looks like a gentleman, and — and — oh, my ! 
What shall I do ? " 

If Sir Percy still retains in his mind any doubts as 
to the genuineness of the tale, the last vestige of them 
is dispelled like mist beneath the rays of the noonday 
sun by that single " Oh, my ! " The girl's nationality 
is as manifest as is the dome of St. Paul's from Lon- 
don Bridge. He has put his glass in his eye to survey 
her more closely. The gas-lamp across the way throws 
its light full upon her, and in the few quick glances he 
gives her as she speaks are revealed to him a face of 
perfect features and complexion, with large wondering 
eyes, soft and waving dark hair, and teeth whose in- 
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tense whiteness sparkles and glistens in a setting of 
bright scarlet lips. Her dress, too, shows refinement 
and wealth, from the hood of her gold-embroidered 
white opera-cloak to her twelve-button exquisitely-fit- 
ting gloves. A sudden shame for the unworthy suspi- 
cion he had for a moment fostered rushes up from his 
heart like electric heat to the roots of his hair. 

" I — I beg your pardon," he stammers. " I — that 
is to say — ^what can I do for you ? How can I assist 
you ? If you will tell me where your home is, I will 
endeavor to aid you in reaching it." 

His voice and the gentle kindliness of its tone re- 
assure her. She feels an instant sense of safety, and 
the sudden transition from intense fear to a feeling of 
perfect security makes her almost hysterical in the ex- 
hibition of her naturally buoyant spirits, which now 
begin to flow back into their normal channel. 

" My home ? I'm afraid that's a little too far away 
just now," and she gives a little laugh. " But I'm stop- 
ping with pa and ma and Charlie at the Hotel Metro- 
pole. Is it very far from here ? I guess I must have 
walked half a mile trudging round till I saw you." 

" Not very far," he tells her, and is going to add, " I 
am sorry to say," but checks himself. " Do you see 
that large building all lighted windows over there ? " 
he asks instead. 

**What? That great big house yonder.' Why, 
that ain't it ? " 

"Indeed it is. You see you were nearer home 
than you thought. If it had been farther I should 
have called a cab, and — ^but I think we might walk 
that far, eh ? " 

" Well, I should s — say so. The very idea ol t\^- 
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ing that teeny weeny distance ! " and she breaks into 
another laugh. 

And so they walk on to the hotel together. It is 
hardly more than a stone's throw, and takes just three 
minutes by the clock. As they go up the steps the 
hall porter meets them. 

** Oh, miss, your papa and mama be in a great way 
about you. They have telegraphed and gone them- 
selves in different directions in cabs to look for you." 

** Well, I declare ! And Cousin Charlie — Mr. 
Spaulding, 1 mean ? " 

**The young gentleman, miss? Oh, he be gone, 
too." 

" Won't you come up to our rooms and wait till 
they come in?" she says to Sir Percy. "Pa and ma 
will be real pleased to see you and thank you." 

Sir Percy feels a pang dart through his heart at the 
thought of leaving her. He has never felt like this 
before in the whole course of his life that he can re- 
member, and he doesn't know exactly what to make 
of it. Were he accustomed to let his nature guide 
him, he would perhaps not be altogether ignorant of 
the pain which Cupid's first and smallest arrow brings 
with it. Did he let his nature rule him, he would give 
worlds to stay, and w^ould say so. But he can not 
break down all at once the cold, restraining reserve of 
his race, the chilling, repellent hauteur of his class. 
On the contrary, his ** form " at once checks the growth 
of the sentiment which is budding with each heart- 
throb, and he answers stiffly : 

" No, thanks. I have engagements which I can't 
break, I'm afraid. Good-night." 

'* Now, that's what I call real mean," she goes on. 
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without noticing his last words. ** I know pa will be 
so glad to make your acquaintance. He thinks an 
awful lot of me." 

" I don't wonder at that," he blurts out, before he 
can stop himself, and then bites his lip with vexation 
at his weakness. '' I'm afraid I really must go." 

"Won't you call to-morrow, then? Please, say 
*yes.' You wUl promise me?" and she throws the 
most witching look of entreaty into her eyes, which 
seem larger and brighter than ever, in the brilliant 
gleam of the electric light. *' We are going to Paris 
next week." 

Strive as he may against it. Sir Percy is conscious 
of man's old familiar heart-sinking as she says this. 

** Will you promise ? " she repeats again. 

•* Yes, I promise." 

*'And mind you ask for Miss LilHe Winslow. 
That's me. You won't forget ? " 

" No, I sha'n't forget Good-night." 

"Good-night." She takes two quick little steps 
closer to him and holds out her hand. " Thanks, a 
thousand times, for your kindness. It was very good 
of you." 

He takes her hand and holds it loosely for just 
while you'd count five quickly, about as you'd hold a 
peach that you didn't want to bruise, or a packet of 
gun-cotton that the least jar or pressure would explode. 
You can choose whichever simile you prefer. He isn't 
what you'd call a prig or a muff. Not a bit of it. He 
is simply a high-bom English gentleman, acting out 
the acknowledged precepts, if not the innate principles, 
of his order. 

" Won't you tell me your name ? " she asks, as he 
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lets her hand drop and raises his hat. ^' I should like 
to know, before I went to sleep, to whom I am in- 
debted for my safety." 

"Certainly. But really you make too much of 
what I have done. I think you must really be laugh- 
ing at me," and he colors slightly. 

" Indeed, I am quite serious." She answers without 
moving a muscle, though he watches her closely to see. 
" But your name ? " 

" I can never manage to speak out my own name 
to any one with ease and comfort," he says, as he takes 
a card quickly from his card-case and hands it to her. 
" Here, this will tell you better than I can. Stay ! 
Don't read it till I am gone. Now, really, good-night." 

He turns and runs rapidly down the steps. 

As his form fades out into the darkness of the 
street, she looks at the card. 

Earl of Atherleigh 

she reads, with a gasp. " Well, I do declare ! A real 
live lord! If I had only known! Mother will be 
pleased. What ? Eh ? Good gracious sakes alive ! 
If— it—isn't— >i/W/ " 

And she is wafted upward in the lift. 



CHAPTER XI. 



As Sir Percy hurries on up Northumberland Ave- 
nue, the first person he meets is Lord Atherleigh. 

" I say ! " exclaims his lordship, " here's a go ! 
And where have you been, my pretty pet } " 
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** I think I might ask you the same question," re- 
turns Sir Percy. " I thought you had run away and 
left me altogether." 

** It would have served you jolly well right if I had. 
Where the deuce have you been hiding ? " 

" Hiding, my dear fellow ! I've been looking for 
you ! " 

" I should like to know where ? If I've walked up 
and down here once, I have twenty times." 

" Nonsense, man ! It isn't likely I should want to 
lose you. You seem to forget — " 

" Oh, yes, I know. Those confounded balls," says 
Lord Atherleigh, with a grimace. ** I really must ask 
you to let me off. IVe kept my word by not giving 
you the slip, as I might have done, but to go to those 
balls I—" 

St. Martin's-in- the- Fields at the moment chimes 
the " quarter past." 

" By Jove, it's after eleven ! " exclaims Sir Percy. 
" Hi, there ! Jump in Ned — 27 Grosvenor Square, and 
look sharp ! " and before Lord Atherleigh knows it he 
finds himself sitting beside his friend, spinning along 
Piccadilly as fast as a good stout cab-horse can take 
them, urged on by the extra fare which the baronet's 
terminating words assure his driver. 

One o'clock finds them at Mrs. Snorky's, in Park 
Lane. The crush which has prevented their getting 
higher than the fifth step of the stairs at Lady Juni- 
per's, and kept them wedged in for an hour on the first 
landing at the Countess of Hammercloth's, is lacking 
here. Though the ball should now be at its height, 
the slack attendance is painful. It is not that Mrs. 
Snorky has not sent out invitations enough. It is that 
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in the answers she has received the noes have had it 
by a large majority. It is Mrs. Snorky's first season 
as an entertainment giver in London society, and she 
is only experiencing what every other moneyed snob, 
of whatever nationality, has experienced before her. 
The wife of a California gold-miner, of humble origin, 
who *' struck it rich " a few years ago, to the tune of 
untold millions, she wisely abstained from attempting 
the entry of society in her own country, where her 
sudden rise from poverty to affluence, from obscurity 
to prominence, was of too recent date to bury in ob- 
livion her previous life, and consign to the convenient 
waters of Lethe her early associations. American 
society is commonly supposed, by those who know 
little or nothing about it, to be a symbol of elasticity, 
where the power of gold is applied to stretch its con- 
fining limits. If ever there was a living proof of the 
falsity of this assumption, it is to be found in the case 
of Mrs. Snorky. Of no education or refinement, she 
was at least clever enough to know that it would be 
useless for her to attempt the application. She there- 
fore quietly removed to London, taking her daughter 
with her, and after a season of but questionable success 
as a visitor — and that owing only to some trifling notice 
she had received from the Prince of Wales, egregiously 
exaggerated in the purchasable columns of certain of 
the society papers — she was encouraged to become a 
permanent resident. Hiring one of the largest and 
finest mansions in Park Lane for a term of years, 
from the trustees of some bankruptcy-verging peer, 
she has begun the giving of a series of balls, whose 
distinguishing characteristic (if this first be a fair ex- 
hibit and gauge of the dimensions of those which are 
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to follow) is a vulgarly lavish expenditure of money. 
All that money can procure is there, from Coote 
and Tinny's best band, down to the choicest vintages 
of French wines without stint ; from the grandest sup- 
per which Gunter's chefs can devise to floral decora- 
tions whose cost would maintain in comfort half a 
dozen moderate-living families for a year. Everything 
that money can not procure is absent. Yet there is a 
sprinkling of aristocracy present. Its ** out-at-elbow " 
contingent is here in some force, and is represented 
chiefly by impecunious and ruin-approaching " honor- 
ables " and baronets ; deep-in-debt dowagers ; gout- 
fostering and late-supper-loving old knights ; and fast- 
going, husband-ignoring, married "friskies," whose 
meager courtesy titles cover many other detriments, 
and look well in print when the guest-list is published. 
A few American European tourists, and one or two 
deputy leaders of the American colony, complete the 
sum total of what candor must compel one to designate 
as a heterogeneous lot. Miss Snorky does not want 
for admirers. It is true that she has a dumpy, ple- 
beian figure, red hair, freckles, yellow teeth, and flat, 
instepless feet, but she has also six hundred thousand 
pounds, to wit — three millions of dollars registered in 
United States four-per-cent bonds in her own name 
(a fact to which the Saturday ** Atlas " gave due pub- 
licity on Mrs. Snorky's first arrival in England), which 
yield the annual revenue of twenty -four thousand 
pounds, as every one of the single eye-glassed clerks 
in the Foreign Office, subalterns in cavalry regiments, 
and younger sons, whose lineage is as long as their 
pockets are light, who now surround her, have calcu- 
lated with pencil and paper many times over. What 
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would immediately and utterly ruin the matrimonial 
chances of the dowerless daughter of a poverty-stricken 
peer whose ancestors came over with the Conqueror are 
in her unnoticed by seekers after an easily got rich 
wife, the nauseous pill is so thickly coated with gild- 
ing. 

As Lord Atherleigh's name, shouted out of shape 
by the half-dozen footmen on the stairs as he ascends, 
regains from the butler at the drawing-room door the 
full force, dimensions, and effect of his ancestral title, 
Mrs. Snorky, beaming with smiles and glistening with 
four-carat diamonds, comes forward to greet him. For 
the nonce Sir Percy is forgotten. As Lord Atherleigh 
himself had predicted, the earl has outshone the baro- 
net in sober, serious earnest — the greater star has 
eclipsed the lesser. But Sir Percy cares not a fig. 
Keen as he has come on the capture of the golden 
prize, and intending to make all the running he could 
before the night was out, he never gets beyond the 
doorway, where the sight of his intended matrimonial 
quarry holds him checked. His mind flies back to 
three hours ago, and the contrast is painful. 

"It was bad enough before," he tells himself, as he 
gnaws his mustache and pats his foot impatiently on 
the waxed floor, " but now it is impossible. I wish I 
had never gone down to that confounded Embankment 
to-night — and yet I'm glad that I did," and a thrill of 
pleasure warms his heart as he unconsciously gives its 
beating fair play. " I can't get her out of my head, 
try as I wiU. I've seen other fellows like this, and 
laughed at them. I am a fool, as they were. I simply 
mustn't give way like this. I must be a man. I will 
go and ask the heiress to dance at once. Oh ! why 
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can't heiresses be like that? Why can't she be an 
heiress ? Why ? What ? Eh ? By Jove ! perhaps she 
is. Who knows ? Ah ! happy thought ! She's an 
American, too. I seem to have forgotten that. Where 
have my brains been ? All American girls are heir- 
esses. At least, I never heard of any over here who 
were not. Why not this one ? Certainly all / know 
are. There's Rudolph Campbell's wife, and Alfred 
Dodget's, and Sanduval's, and Haskell's, and Bene- 
dict's, and Hilton-Phillips's, and dozens of others. 
They^ all of 'em, had large fortunes, and all are deuced 
pretty into the bargain. Why not this one ? What a 
fool I have been not to have thought of it before! 
Ned, let's go," he says, as Lord Atherleigh comes 
toward him. 

"What, already? What the deuce is up?" the 
earl asks, with surprised eyebrows. " You seem fud- 
dled about something. You're not yourself, man, at 
all. Up to half-past ten you were as talkative as a 
penny showman at a country fair, and now — why, for 
dignified and reserved, not to say chilling, silence, the 
Sphinx isn't a patch on you. It's my belief that some- 
thing or other has occurred to — Why, what do you 
mean by dragging me here like this and then never 
uttering a word to the young woman or her mother ? 
I thought you were going in for this young person 
and—" 

" I'm not, then. I've changed my mind," says Sir 
Percy, stolidly. 

" Oh, indeed ! Hoity-toity — I say ! I wish you'd 
taken it into your head to change it half an hour 
sooner." 

" I don't think you need mind it," says Sir Percy. 
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" You seem to have hit it off wonderfully with both 
mamma and daughter." 

" By Jove ! what would you have me do ? Poor 
things, they have tried their best to be civil to me. I 
had to ask the young woman to dance. I couldn't do 
less, could I, when her mother brought me up to 
her ? " 

" No, I suppose not. I don't think I shall wait." 

" Upon my soul, it's deuced cool of you to give 
yourself such confounded airs all of a sudden," Lord 
Atherleigh says, rather warmly. " You drag me here 
against my will, under false pretenses — yes, under false 
pretenses, I repeat it — and then, when you get me 
here, you suddenly take it into your head to go away 
without as much as saying by your leave to me. I 
call it—" 

" Only got one dance with the girl ? " Sir Percy 
asks. 

" Yes. But after that I promised — Oh ! there 
goes * Dorothy ' now. Just wait here till I come back, 
old chap." 

" Here's a chance I won't get again," thinks Sir 
Percy, as he sees the earl whirling the red-haired heir- 
ess round. " If I stay there's no telling if I'll get such 
another." 

Twenty minutes later he is sitting in smoking-jacket 
and slippers at the open window of his chambers in 
Piccadilly. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

When Sir Percy Vandeleur opens his eyes next 
morning it is ten o'clock. He has had but a couple 
of hours' real sleep, but wakes with a brain of feverish 
activity. His first thought begins where he had left 
it off when he dropped asleep, and is to get up as fast 
as he can and go and call at the Hotel Metropole. 
He has his bath and breakfast with as little delay as 
possible, and, after dressing himself with even more 
care than usual, gets into the first empty hansom that 
comes along. As he is about to tell the man to drive 
to the Metropole, it occurs to him that he may as well 
look in at his club on the way. 

" Perhaps Ned will be there," he thinks. " Better 
have a try and make up for running away last night." 

So he drives first to the Marlborough Club. Lord 
Atherleigh is not there ; but as he comes out the hall- 
porter hands him a telegram. 

**Just come this minute, sir," the man tells him. 
** Two minutes more and you'd have gone, sir. Very 
lucky, sir." 

But is it lucky ? Perhaps. The telegram is from 
his Uncle George up in Westmoreland, or rather from 
his uncle's valet, Rogers, saying his master has had a 
bad fall from his horse, and asking Sir Percy to come 
on as soon as possible. Now, as his Uncle George is a 
rich old bachelor, and Sir Percy is supposed to be his 
favorite out of six nephews — five of whom haven't the 
foresight to keep their uncle's valet well tipped — ^why, 
it stands to reason that he must take the first train he 
can get He finds from " A. B: C." that he has just 
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twenty minutes to reach Easton and catch the next 
train ; there will not be another to his uncle's station 
for six hours. 

** I must put it oflf till I come back," he says to 
himself. ** It would never do to delay about going to 
Uncle George, and she said they were not going away 
till next week. Perhaps she hasn't got a penny far- 
thing, after all," he adds, in an endeavor to assuage 
his disappointment. " If she hasn't, the farther I keep 
away from her the better. It may be a piece of luck 
that takes me away like this. No, I shall not neglect 
Uncle George for a phantom." 

Leaving word to have his man told to follow him 
with his things, off he goes. 

Four days later he returns. His Uncle George is 
better. It wasn't anything serious, but the old fellow 
is pleased with an attention which none of his other 
nephews have shown (not having been notified by the 
faithful. Rogers), and shows his appreciation thereof by 
a letter to his lawyers to add another codicil to his will. 

The first thing Sir Percy does is to call at the 
Metropole. 

" Winslow, sir ? Winslow ? " says the man behind 
the window at the office. " And Americans 1 We have 
so many Americans here that — Stay a moment, and- 
I'll look, sir. W — w — w — hum. Out, sir." 

Sir Percy receives the announcement in silence, but 
the expression of his face speaks louder than words as 
he hands the man his card and turns away. 

" Beg pardon, sir," speaks up a well-dressed young 
man who is standing near, smoking a cigarette. "I 
know who you mean. I think you mean Colonel Win- 
slow ? " 
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" I was not aware that he had any military title," 
says Sir Percy, stiffly. 

" No more he has, really," laughs the young man. 
** He's only called colonel for fun. But didn't he have 
his wife, daughter, and nephew traveling with him ? '* 

" Yes, I think so." 

" Well, they all left for Paris this morning." 

" Why, Miss Winslow said they were not going till 
next week," says Sir Percy, in a crest-fallen voice. 
" There must be some mistake." 

" No, sir ; there's no mistake, I assure you. I know 
them well, myself. They had letters from friends hur- 
rying them over." 

Thanking the young man, and with a muttered im- 
precation upon the heads of all bothering, intermed- 
dling friends in general, and these of the Winslows in 
particular, Sir Percy drives to his club. 

Sitting ii\ a big arm-chair in the smoking-room, 
reading a letter, is Lord Atherleigh. 

" You're a nice fellow," he says, looking up. 

" So they tell me." 

" Oh, come, I'm not chaffing. I never had so 
beastly shabby a trick played me in my life." 

" Now, look here, old man," says Sir Percy, sitting 
down beside him, ** here's my explanation. On think- 
ing it over I thought I'd let you have the heiress. You 
said you'd have to look one up, and this is all the 
thanks I get for my generous magnanimity, my self- 
sacrificing self-denial." 

Lord Atherleigh looks keenly at him for a moment. 

" Percy, I believe you're growing into a dissembler 
in your old age. But never mind. I don't really care. 
I got on well enough without you. A funny thing, by- 
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the-by. I met some people there who know those 
people in San Francisco that Lord Chillington gave 
me the letter to and who treated me so rudely. 
They're in London now, they told me. Let me see, 
what was their name. Oh, yes. "Winslow." 

" By Jove 1 " exclaims Sir Percy, slapping'his knee. 
*• If — " He stops short, as if by a sudden intuition to 
say no more. 

" Eh ? What ? " asks Lord Atherleigh, eyeing him 
sharply. "'If— what?" 

" I was going to say, if it wasn't a good joke on 
them," he answers, with a ready wit that surprises even 
himself. 

'* How so ? " 

" Because they might be glad enough to have you 
show them some attention now. Of course you won't." 

" Not I. They can go to pot for all I care. But 
I say, though, old chap, there's another heiress for you. 
An awfully pretty girl, too, she is." 

" Who ? The daughter ? " 

" Yes." 

" I didn't know you had met them." 

** I saw the girl once. And uncommonly pretty I 
thought her. A blonde, with dark-hazel — " 

" A blonde 9 " asks Sir Percy, quickly, with knitted 
brows. " A blonde 9 " 

" Yes, as blonde a blonde as yellow hair can make 
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" Odd, by Jove ! " mutters Sir Percy to himself. 

" Yes, yellow hair and dark-hazel eyes are an odd 
combination. You're quite right, Percy." 

" She seems to have made rather a lasting impres- 
sion on you, Ned," laughs Sir Percy. " Fancy a Yan- 
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kee girl doing that! I thought you disliked them 
all.'* 

" So I do, I've told you a hundred times. I abom- 
inate them as a whole — as a rule." 

" With an exception, now and then, eh ? " suggests 
Sir Percy. 

Lord Atherleigh does not answer. 

" But, I say, look here ! " he says, in a minute. 
** I actually had forgotten it. Do you know I've got 
the oddest, queerest letter I ever had in my life. It's 
to me, but I haven't the faintest recollection of the 
writer or the circumstances alluded to. It seems like 
a dream. Oh, it's some joke of yours ! " he says, sud- 
denly, as Sir Percy smiles at the absurdity of the story. 
"Yes, I see it all now. So you've turned practical 
joker as well as dissembler, have you ? " and the earl 
is really angry. 

" I'm sure I don't in the very least know what you 
mean," answers Sir Percy, stiffly, as his face becomes 
serious. 

Lord Atherleigh tosses the letter he has been hold- 
ing in his fingers over to him. 

" Read that, then." 

Sir Percy picks it up and reads : 

" Hotel Metropole, London, June 28, 

" Earl of Atherleigh^ London, 

'* Dear Earl : I call it real mean of you never to 
have called as you promised. Pa said he wanted to 
take you by the hand as a man, and didn't care a con- 
tinental for your title. Ma has stopped in all day for 
fear of missing you. Charlie — he kept away playing 

billiards down-stairs, and I — ^well, I just cried like a 
6 
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little fool, so I did. There, now, you don't think any 
the less of me for telling you ? I never so much as 
dreamed you were an earL I should have been real 
afraid of you if I had known. I'm afraid we won't 
ever meet again, as we go home from Havre in the 
French line. But, if you should ever come over to 
'Frisco again to see the * Yo-zem-w/V^ ' and the * Gee- 
zers,* as you English people call them, like lots of your 
countrymen do, why, you must be sure and let pa 
know at once. I guess he can show you round pretty 
comfortably. Very truly, your friend, Lillie. 

" P. S. Don't bring any P. P. C. cards or blank 
sheets of paper." 

Sir Percy reads the letter over half a dozen times 
before he can bring his head to a focus to take it all 
in. He is bewildered, thunderstruck. What does it 
all mean ? What can it all mean ? Of course, it must 
be the same people. There can be no doubt about 
that. But how comes Lord Atherleigh to know them 
— to know the girl, and to have met her in London ? 
They can't be the same people he called on in San 
Francisco, for the girl is not a blonde, but a brunette, 
as Sir Percy well knows. The letter might with more 
sense have been addressed to him, but, apart from the 
fact that he is not the Earl of Atherleigh, what can she 
mean by " P. P. C. cards and blank sheets of paper " ? 
He is puzzled, perplexed, yet his mind works quickly 
enough to prevent his letting the cat escape by exhibit- 
ing any interest in obtaining an explanation. With his 
accustomed self-control, which now stands him in good 
stead, he hands the letter back to Lord Atherleigh, 
with the remark : 
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" Odd sort of letter, isn't it ? I didn't know you 
knew any Americans except Miss Chancellor and the 
Snorkys." 

" Do you mean to say it is not a joke of yours, 
Percy ? " and the earl watches him narrowly. 

" On my honor as a gentleman, no. I never saw 
the letter till this moment." 

" All right, then, old chap. Don't let us think any 
more about it. I dare say I shall find out who wrote 
it." 

'* It couldn't be from the — the Winslow girl, by any 
chance ? " hazards Sir Percy, with a beating heart, lest 
he is making a mistake in suggesting what may only 
lead to his own discomfiture. Yet he can not help 
asking the question to relieve a doubt of indefinite 
shape which has arisen in his mind. 

" Oh, dear, no," Lord Atherleigh answers, care- 
lessly. " The Winslow girl's name is Mamie, not Lil- 
lie." And before Sir Percy, in obedience to a burning 
wish, can frame any tangible excuse for asking for it 
again. Lord Atherleigh puts the letter into his pocket. 

"I've got to get back home now," he continues. 
" There are a couple of fellows in the Hussars at 
Hounslow — ^fellows I knew in the Camel Corps — who 
are coming to luncheon with me, and I've only got ten 
minutes to get there. But meet me here at half-past 
six, and we'll do the Row together. Ta-ta ! " 

When Lord Atherleigh returns at half-past six he 
does not find Sir Percy. He waits twenty minutes ; 
but he might save himself the trouble, for Sir Percy is 
fifty miles away, rushing down by Tidal Express from 
Charing Cross to Folkestone, on his way to Paris. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" It's what I call real mean of him — so there ! " 

Lillie Winslow walks away from the window of 
their sitting-room at the Hotel Metropole, throws her- 
self into a chair, thinks a minute, gets up quickly and 
goes back to the window again. This has been her oc- 
cupation since early morning, and it is now close upon 
four o'clock. 

"Yes, it is real mean." 

For the fiftieth time she has used those words dur- 
ing the last hour, and from an expression of anticipat- 
ed pleasure and undefined hope her face has gradu- 
ally assumed a look of weariness and disappointment. 
She is weary of looking out ; weary of the physical and 
mental strain ; weary of the sight of the windows oppo- 
site when she looks straight before her ; of the South- 
eastern Railway bridge and the great semicircular roof 
of Charing Cross station when she looks to the right ; 
and of Nelson's Monument when she looks to the left ; 
disappointed at not seeing the one human figure in all 
the world which she would soonest see approaching in 
either direction. Twenty times has the door opened 
only to bring disappointment with it. Instead of the 
expected card (she still clings to American customs) 
of the Earl of Atherleigh, it is either the waiter with 
the morning papers, her father to look for his um- 
brella, her mother in search of something or other to 
have packed up, or Charlie Spaulding to bore her 
with his unwelcome, uninteresting company. ** First, 
not to have called as he promised, and then, not to 
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have taken any notice of my letter. Catch any Amer- 
ican gentleman treating a lady so ! I've always heard 
Englishmen were awful dull and stupid about such 
things, but I didn't think they were rude, as well. 
And an earl, too ! Oh, my ! I feel real humiliated. 
Why, even Charlie now, would give anything in the 
world to have me write to him. That time we went to 
Yosemite with the Snellings I was away ten days, and 
never so much as wrote to him once the whole time, 
although he begged me to. Dear me, the lots of fel- 
lows who've wanted me to write to them, and I never 
would ! And here's this English earl — why, I feel just 
humiliated, so I do." 

This speech, with slight variations in its verbal 
expression, but in spirit the same, has been spoken at 
least once every ten minutes, and seems each time not 
only to act as a vent and safety-valve for the girl's feel- 
ings, but to produce a sufficient rehabilitation of men- 
tal power, and a replenishment of physical energy to 
go on with. 

The door opens. On the alert for the faintest click 
of handle or lock, Lillie turns eagerly to see if at last 
there are some tidings from the earl. Again is she dis- 
appointed. Charlie Spaulding walks in. 

" HeUo, Lillie," he says, " you here still ? " She 
has looked back at the window as soon as she sees 
him, and does not answer. ** I guess it's about use- 
less to go on gazing out of that window. He won't 
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" I'm not gazing out of any window," she says, with 
the womanlike conviction that her word is all that is 
necessary to deny a self-evident fact. 

** Isn't that a window ? I thought it was." 
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"Yes, its a window." She turns round, walks for- 
ward into the room and sits down. 

" I'm not gazing out of it, am I ? " 

" Not now, you're not." 

" Humph ! I suppose I have a right to look out of 
it without asking your permission, anyhow ? " 

** No use in getting mad about it," he says, with a 
laugh. " If you've a mind to look, why look. I don't 
care. Only, you're wasting your time." 

" It's none of your business if I do." 

** Why, pshaw." He rolls a cigarette and lights it. 
" The earl's a first-class fraud, isn't he ? " She does 
not answer, but gets up from her seat, and walks to 
the window again. " What ? Going on watch again ? 
What fools some girls are ! " 

" I'd sooner be a fool than a bore, anyhow. Some 
people are both." 

** Oh, I know who you mean by * some people.* 
That means me, doesn't it ? 

'' If the cap fits.' 

" He won't come, I tell you.' 

" You seem to know all about it." 

" I know more than you think I do," he answers, 
with a wink. " You'll find out, some day. I tell you 
again, you're wasting your time gazing out of .that win- 
dow. He won't come." 

** Won't he ? Much you know about it." 

" Well, I know that, anyhow. And what's more, I 
can tell you, you've been badly sold on the earl ques- 
tion. Ha-ha ! He's a first-class fraud." 

" So you said before." 

" And so I say again. Didn't you say he was a 
man with light hair and blue eyes ? " 
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" Yes, I did Have you got any objection ? *' 

" No. Only there's no such person." 

"Isn't there, indeed. What do you say to this, 
then ? " She comes back to the table, takes up a large 
red book, turns over the leaves quickly, finds a page, 
and reads out : 

" * Edward^Frederick-Henry-Adelbert" George ^ Sev- 
enth Viscount Ashgrove and Third Earl of Atherleighy 
born April 2jstj i^^Zy succeeded his uncle 1883 ; late Cap- 
tain Royal Horse Guards ; retired 1883 ; deputy — ' *' 

" That's the peerage, ain't it ? " 

" Yes, it is. You're satisfied, are you ? " She shuts 
the book with a bang, and throws it down. 

*' Yes, I'm satisfied that I'm— right." 

*' Pah ! You make me tired." 

" Do I, for a fact ? " He flips the ash off the end 
of his cigarette, and grins. 

" Yes, you do — ^in more ways than one." 

** Well, I'm sorry about you, for I repeat, you've 
been badly * took in ' on the earl racket. Your little 
old Earl of Atherleigh is bogus." 

*' How can you go on saying that over and over 
again?" 

"Because it's true." 

" Hah ! " and she turns away with an impatient 
sweep of her skirts. " I suppose you 11 say next that 
De Brett's Peerage is bogus." 

" Oh, the peerage is O. K." 

" Then what do you mean ? " 

" Why, this : I repeat that your Earl of Atherleigh 
is a fraud, and be good enough to note the slight em- 
phasis I place on the possessive pronoun. Now, I'll 
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tell you why. Not ten minutes ago I was standing 
near the office down-stairs when a tall, light-haired 
young man with blue eyes came up and inquired 
for—" 

" Well ! well ! It was him, of course ! cries Lillie, 
all in a flutter. '* Why didn't he come up ? " 

**Wait, will you, and you'll hear. He inquired 
for—" 

"Me? I told him to." 

** No, he didn't. He asked to see your father. The 
man told him he was out, and the blonde young man, 
who seemed very disappointed, left his card. As soon 
as he left, I stepped up to the office, as I thought at 
once it was the earl, and I wanted to see if I wasn't 
correct. So I said I'd take up the card, as I was going 
up, and the man in the office handed it to me. Here 
it is, * Sir Percy Vandeleur^ " and he throws the card 
over to Lillie. " What do you think of that ? What 
have you got to say now?" and Spaulding throws 
himself into a chair and chuckles to himself. 

Lillie shakes her head. 

" One of your yams," she says, with a curled Up. 
** I hope I'm not quite so green as to be taken in by 
it. Where on earth you got the card is what I should 
like to know. Had it printed on purpose ? " 

"I tell you," Spaulding answers, in a voice which 
trembles with subdued rage, kept in check by an effort, 
** that it is true. I swear it. The man I describe did 
come to call on you." 

** Another lie nailed to the mast ! " cries Lillie. 
" You simply insult my intelligence by supposing I 
would give credence to such bald, barefaced assertions. 
If the young man, you say, did call on father, and you 
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believed it was the Earl of Atherleigh, why didn't you 
come forward and bring him up here ? 

" I'm not such a fool. 

" You knew I was at home. 

" Yes, but what of it ? " 

" And you let him go without telling him I was 
in ? " 

" But what difference can it make when he was not 
the earl ? " Spaulding asks, evasively. 

" It made no difference to you whether it was the 
Earl of Atherleigh or Mr. Smith.'* 

" Didn't it, though." 

" It oughtn't to have made any. All I can say is, 
I call it most awfully mean of you, and I'll pay you 
off for it, see if I don't." 

Lillie's eyes flash, her breath comes and goes at 
short intervals, and her teeth are set hard. ** But," 
she goes on, with charming female inconsequence, 
" I don't believe a word you say." And she walks 
back to the window. 

Hardly has she got there, when Mr. Winslow 
comes in. 

" Well, pa, did you get the box for the opera ? " 
Lillie asks, looking over her shoulder. 

'* Not much box this time," he replies, taking off his 
hat to brush up his hair with his fingers, and putting 
it on again. "But I got a cablegram instead. We 
got to leave here to-night." 

" To-night ? " cries Lillie. " I sha'n't do any such 
thing." 

*' Well, I guess you better come with mother and me 
and Charlie. You'll feel kind of lonesome here by 
yourself," and he draws down the corners of his mouth 
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and looks at Spaulding, who knows his uncle's weak 
side, and laughs uproariously accordingly. 

" Why you promised me to-day you'd stay another 
week here," pouts Lillie. " That's the way you keep 
your promises, is it ? " 

" Contracts without consideration are not binding," 
answers Mr. Winslow, sententiously. " Eh, Charlie ? " 

** Correct," says Charlie. " I concur." 

" Let me see the cablegram," says Lillie, suddenly, 
with a quick glance at Spaulding. 

" Don't you do it, uncle," Charlie calls out, but the 
cablegram is already in her fingers. 

«* San Francisco, June 29. 
" Corral stack toe game July thirty skip. Boston." 

She reads aloud, while her father and Spaulding 
laugh immoderately. 

" Somewhat of a puzzler, ain't it ? " asks Colonel 
Winslow, as Lillie repeats the strange words with a be- 
wildered face. " I wouldn't try to study it out, for 
you couldn't in a year. It's our code, and means this : 
' Election of new Board of Directors Spread Eagle Mine^ 
July thirtieth. Come home at once,* Its from Hub- 
bard." 

Lillie looks at the cablegram again. Suddenly her 
face lights up. 

'* How do you know it's from Hubbard ? " she asks, 
quietly. 

** Because Boston is his code name." 

" I don't mean that, but how do you know this ca- 
ble is genuine ? " 

" Why, what's the use — " begins Spaulding. But 
Lillie cuts him short. 
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" Be good enough to let pa answer. I wasn't ask- 
ing you. Tell me, pa, why you think this is genuine ? 
I have some strong suspicions that it's not. I wonder 
you don't see it yourself, and did'nt at once." 

** See what ? " demands Colonel Winslow, sharply. 
" Come, speak out ! See what ? " 

"That it's not genuine." 

" Quit your fooling, Lillie," says Spaulding, in a 
jocular tone, " or uncle will think you are in earnest." 

" I am in earnest," and she looks at him straight. 
" You know I am." 

"Why, pshaw," he says, dropping his eyes, "let 
me see it a minute." 

" In a minute you can have it forever if you like, 
but just now I want to show pa one thing. Here, pa, 
look. This is on a common telegram blank, such as 
English telegrams come on. Cablegrams have a sepa- 
rate blank of their own." 

" I'll be blamed if that ain't so," says Colonel Wins- 
low. "I wonder I didn't see it before. Did you, 
Charlie?" 

" Why yes, of course," answers SpauMing. " I 
noticed it at once, and went and inquired about it at 
the telegraph office. The man told me their cable 
blanks had given out, and they were obliged to use 
the ordinary kind. What a lot of fuss about noth- 
ing ! " 

" I guess the man who told you that," says Lillie, 
" had light-colored hair and blue eyes, and was called 
Sir Percy Vandeleur. Perhaps he may be short of 
cards as well as cablegram blanks, so you'd better send 
this back to him " — and she picks up Sir Percy's card 
from the table, and offers it to Spaudling. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

*' Confound the fellow ! " Lord Atherleigh says to 
himself, as he looks at his watch for the dozenth time 
since he came in. " This is shabby trick number two. 
By Jove, though, won't I just pay him out ! Ten min- 
utes to seven. No use to think of the Row, now." He 
rings the bell, orders a brandy-and-soda, lights a cigar- 
ette, and sits down. "He's up to some game, no 
doubt about that. What, I wonder ? " He thinks a 
minute or two in silence, and then his face lights up 
with a sudden beam of intelligence, and bringing his 
fist down on the arm of his chair, " I've hit it ! " he 
exclaims. " Of course, that's it." He takes from his 
pocket the letter he had shown Sir Percy, and reads it 
carefully through. " What an ass I've been not to see 
it all ! " he says, as he folds up the letter again and puts 
it back in his pocket. " This was intended for him. 
He's been playing the fool with some young damsel 
from across the water, and conveniently passing him- 
self off as your humble servant during the operation. 
How deuced innocent he was about it, to be sure ! Of 
course he never saw the letter before. It was easy 
for him to say that. What a fool I was to show it to 
him ! I've actually helped him with my own hands to 
go on with this very interesting little affair which he is 
doubtless carrying on at this very moment in my name. 
But I'll soon stop that nonsense. So so. Master Per- 
cy," he adds, with a mental chuckle as he stands on the 
club steps while the hall porter calls him a hansom, 
" you may be a very knowing bird, but you'll find mas- 
querading in borrowed plumage for the more easy be- 
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guilement of the unsuspecting Yankee a trifle beyond 
your weight — this time, at all events. I like your cheek, 
amazingly." 

He tells the cabman to drive to the Metropole. 

With all people who act upon the impulse of the 
moment continuous action is a vital principle. There 
must be no time for reflection. No sooner has Lord 
Atherleigh begun to experience the inaction of his five- 
minutes* cab-ride along Pall Mall than he begins to 
think, and so rapidly and destructively to his hastily 
formed and as yet indefinitely arranged plan of un- 
masking operations that when the cab turns down 
Cockspur Street and skirts Trafalgar Square he is on 
the point of stopping it and turning back. But some- 
how he doesn't. He can't make up his mind to do 
that even. He lets the cab drive on, and, as he as- 
cends the steps of the hotel, he is just as far as ever 
from the solution of the question which has been troub- 
ling his mind ever since he began to think about it, 
viz., What shall he do next ? He is vaguely conscious 
that he has come not only on a fool's errand, but also 
on one which bristles with difficulties. Now that he 
finds himself standing in the vestibule, he feels that 
if ever a man was in a quandary he is the man. He 
doesn't know what to do — ^where to go. Were he 
placed anywhere among his fellows, in the atmosphere 
of his class, no one could be more thoroughly aufait 
of the duties and requirements of the moment at any 
time — no one more self-possessed in their performance. 
But this is not his club, a West End drawing-room, the 
smoking-room at a country-house, or the deck of his 
yacht. It is the vestibule of a gigantic public hotel, 
and, not being a traveler, in which capacity only would 
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he consider his presence there compatible with his 
dignity, he is conscious that he is a fish out of water. 

** Suppose he is here, where am I to find him ? If 
he is anywhere, he is with these American people, 
swelling it as an earl, and accepting in consequence 
their republican bows and scrapes and the coronet- 
coveting smiles of the gushing young person who wrote 
this letter. They have apartments here, of course, and 
he's there with them. But how can I follow him ? I 
don't know these people. What a consummate donkey 
I was to come here. Now I'm here I'll be kicked if 
I know what to do. I can't turn round and go out all 
at once without attracting attention and making people 
think I'm odd or drunk," he reflects, with the mistaken 
self-consciousness of his class when temporarily out of 
their immediate sphere. " I must wait a bit only to 
avoid remark. Oh, confound you, Percy Vandeleur ! " 
but the verb is of stronger construction. 

He seats himself in a vacant chair near the foot of 
the stairway, and, with an oppressive conviction that 
the eyes of everybody are fixed upon him in wonder 
as to who he is and what he wants, he raises his own 
cautiously and looks about him. He finds that no one 
is paying the faintest heed to him. To the motley 
throng of men standing, sitting, and walking about he 
is utterly unknown, and for all they know, or care to 
trouble themselves to inquire, might as well be a trav- 
eling buyer for a New York fancy-goods firm as an 
English earl. While the discovery is not compliment- 
ary it is relieving. Two men are sitting on his right 
conversing together. Presently one gets up and goes 
away. The other takes out a quill toothpick from his 
waistcoat pocket, and after a thorough and apparently 
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satisfactory investigation and exploration of dental 
crevices, interstices, and cavities, replaces it in his 
pocket, yawns an audibly descending gamut of " Ho- 
ho-ho-hol'* coming to a final stop with a prolonged 
''Ah'h'h/*' Then he looks full at Lord Atherleigh 
with a scrutinizing gaze of a minute's duration, and 
says : 

**Just arrived, I guess?" 

Lord Atherleigh favors him with the approved Brit- 
ish stare. 

"Are you addressing yourself to me, may I ask ? " 

"Why yes. Who else?" 

" Oh ! No, I'm not." 

" Thought may be you was, sir. Your face is un- 
familiar to me. I disremember seeing you here be- 
fore." 

"I'm sure you never did." 

" Ah ! So I thought. Bin here long ? " 

" About ten minutes." 

" Not stopping here, then, I reckon ? " 

" Yes, I'm stopping here." 

"Ah!" 

The stranger's face wears a puzzled look as its 
owner slowly combs through his fingers his bushy 
" chin-whiskers," now and then finishing off with a 
bite at the ends of the hairs. He is a man of about 
fifty, though looking several years older to English 
eyes, spare in figure, and well dressed, if a " Prince 
Albert " suit of glossy dark-brown cloth (in need of 
brushing about the coat-collar and a careful folding 
when not in use) can be called that. He wears a shiny 
tall hat, which, from its bright look, would appear to 
have been purchased within the hour, and well-polished, 
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thin-soled, Wellington boots. A heavy cane with a 
gold heady embellished by California-quartz settings, 
leans against one knee, and a large cluster-diamond 
ring flashes and scintillates from the little finger of his 
right hand. 

** Give it up," he says at last, half to himself and 
half aloud. " Don't matter, anyhow." He takes a 
couple of large dark cigars from the watch-pocket of 
his waistcoat, and hands one to Lord Atherleigh. 
" Smoke ? " 

'' No, thanks." 

" Well, I'm— English, ain't you ? " 

"Yes, lam." 

" So I thought. I'm blamed if ever I see so many 
men who don't smoke in England." 

" Really ? I smoke." 

" Thought you said you didn't. Well, I'll be—" 
He checks and swallows down with a gulp the oath 
which rises to his lips, and glares at Lord Atherleigh. 
He is a man of a hasty temper that soon cools. " Why, 
pshaw ! " he mutters to himself. " No use in my get- 
ting mad about it. Guess he's got some reason why 
he won't smoke. This ain't America. Folks differ. 
I don't care." He replaces the proffered and rejected 
cigar in his pocket again, and, putting the other in his 
mouth, proceeds to enjoy a dry smoke. Then he takes 
out a large double-cased and elaborately chased and 
engraved watch, opens it carefully with both hands, 
looks at it, compares it with the clock which hangs in 
the hotel-office close by, strikes the repeating attach- 
ment, gives the stem-winding wheel at the handle a 
couple of turns, shuts up the case again with much 
care, and puts the watch back in his pocket. " Why, 
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they'll be late, sure as anything," he goes on, address- 
ing Lord Atherleigh again. 

"Will they?" 

*' They will, for a fact. We're going over to Paris 
to-night, and time's most up." 

" Is it ? " 

" We bin traveling all over Europe since last fall. 
Pretty considerable time, ain't it ? Well, we're going 
home now — leastwise, we're on our way. Mother, she 
wanted I should let 'em stop on here for what she calls 
the London season, so's to let our daughter be pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria. But, no, sir, I don't go- a 
cent on such dem foolishness for free and enlightened 
Americans as crooking their knees to the Queen and 
the little old Prince of Wales." 

"Don't you?" 

" I don't, for a fact. * Fust thing you know,' I sez 
to mother, * some bust-up lord or flat-broke earl will 
be taking a shine at our daughter, and come nosing 
and foraging round for what coin they can get with 
her to square off their debts, and that wouldn't suit 
me.' No, sir ! I ain't got no sort of use for such fel- 
lows, and I sez to mother : * Not a soo markee does 
any lord or earl or dook with his elbows out get from 
me, and I guess I got the say on that racket.' What 
say?" 

" I didn't speak," replies Lord Atherleigh, haught- 
ily. 

" Didn't, eh ? Thought you did. And so I sez to 
mother : * No royal foolishness for us. Better get 
home where we belong. We got a good enough home 
to live in up on Nob Hill, and don't want any royal 
European furbelows in ours.' * Oh, yes ; but then,' 
7 
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sez mother, * just you look at the Foots and the Gels- 
tons and the Smilies and the Snorkys. See how they 
go on. They all bin presented to the Queen. '* I don't 
care if they have,* sez I. * Nobody wants to imitate 
them.* Why, I know the time Bob Foot used to drive 
the Salinas stage and when the Gelstons kep* a candy- 
store out on Second Street and old man Smilie worked 
in Peter Donahue's foundry for three dollars a day. 
Why, yes. And there's Mrs. Snorky. She*s a high- 
toned muck-a-muck among your London big-bugs, 
and's on intimate terms with the Prince of Wales and 
all that. But, pshaw ! Why, I can mind the time — 
and not so very long ago either — when she was pretty 
small potatoes, and — Well, I don't want to be mean 
and blow on a woman, but I guess she wouldn't like 
me to tell some of her big nobby London friends and 
toadies, who flatter her for what they can get out of 
her, what / know of old Eureka days before Joe Snor- 
ky struck it rich in the Pay Streak Mine up to White 
Pine. I reckon she'd of come round and called on 
mother, and extended an invitation to our daughter 
to attend her big blow-out the other night, if she was 
to know what I know. But there ; let her go. Let 
her make a fool of herself if she likes, and try to catch 
some tumble-down nobleman as a husband for her 
daughter. Only she's nobody to imitate, is Kate 
Snorky, fust, last, and all the time. That's what I sez 
to mother." He removes his cigar from the corner of 
his mouth, where he has held it while talking, and 
looks about him on the floor. " Blamed if I ever see 
such a hotel as this. Where they keep their cuspidors ? " 
"Do you mean Mrs. Snorky, who lives in Park 
Lane ? " asks Lord Atherleigh, with sudden interest. 
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" I don't know where she lives, and I don't want 
to. She's making a fool of herself, that's what I 
know, and I'd be sorry for Joe Snorky if it wa'n't 
that he's so- powerful wealthy he don't want nobody's 
pity." 

" I quite agree with you, sir," says Lord Atherleigh, 
suddenly aroused to speech by the opportunity of air- 
ing himself on his favorite topic for invective, *' as to 
the utter absurdity of Americans coming and taking 
up their residence in England and trying to imitate 
us. Why they do it is a puzzle to me, and I believe to 
most Englishmen. They have no conception of the 
way we laugh at them behind their backs. They live 
in their own country only when they are poor, and 
come to us when they get rich. They reverse our rule. 
Englishmen go to America to live and make money 
when they are poor. When they grow rich they come 
home. I wonder that Americans, who seem unable to 
exist without doing everything like Englishmen, don't 
imitate us in this. It's most awfully un-English to 
leave one's country and go and live in another." 

" That's the way to talk," cries the stranger, evi- 
dently greatly pleased at what Lord Atherleigh in- 
tended when he began should have a different effect 
upon him. '* Your head is level on every proposition. 
But the people you refer to are not Americans." 

" Not Americans ? " asks Lord Atherleigh, with 
surprise. '* What are they, then ? " 

" We call *em Henglishmen in America, though 
they're generally known as Anglomaniacs. They've 
no more American — real, true, genuine. Simon-pure 
American — in *em than a hog has of a just appreciation 
of the principles of cleanliness." 
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"But they are Americans," laughs Lord Ather- 
leigh. 

" No, they're not. I won't admit it. They call 
themselves Americans when they come to England, be- 
cause they'd be ashamed to call themselves English 
before Englishmen. There is nothing riles an Anglo- 
maniac so much as being laughed at." 

" But they are bom in America, these people ? " 
persists the earl. 

"Yes, they are born in America, but they are 
ashamed of the fact. When they're in America, which, 
I'm pleased to remark, is not often now that they've 
taken to living in England, they dress, talk, and live 
like Englishmen." 

" Pardon me. They try to dress, talk, and live 
like us," corrects Lord Atherleigh. 

" I accept the amendment. I never myself met a 
real Englishman who anyhow talked like them. I'm 
not much of a judge about dress." 

" I certainly never did, either," agrees Lord Ather- 
leigh. 

" I'm sick of 'em, that's a fact, and so is every 
proper-minded American. I'm sick of fellows coming 
over here and passing themselves off as Americans — " 

" They don't have much diflficulty in doing that," 
laughs Lord Atherleigh. 

" Well, I'm sick of them pretending to be Ameri- 
cans ip England, and then coming back home and 
tucking up their pants and putting up their umbrellas 
when they get a cablegram to say it is raining in Lon- 
don. Why, there's one of 'em over here now. He's 
got a * hunting-box ' and a * shooting-box ' and a * fish- 
ing-box ' and I don't know how many other boxes. A 
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man told me the other day he sneezes every time the 
Prince of Wales takes snuflf." 

" I must say I s)mipathize with you," says Lord 
Atherleigh. " I know how angry it would make me 
to have a lot of my countrymen imitating Frenchmen 
and living in Paris, or Austrians and domiciling them- 
selves in Vienna. I should hate to have the people 
of those other countries get such a false impression of 
Englishmen as such men would give them." 

" You've struck it exactly, sir ! That's where it is. 
It's hard upon us Americans as call ourselves such to 
have the English nation made to think that Americans 
have no ways or peculiarities of their own, but are poor 
copies of Englishmen." 

** I hardly imagine we should ever think that," says 
Lord Atherleigh, dryly. . " Still, I quite see what you 
mean, and I admire the national spirit you exhibit." 

He stands up. 

" What ! Not going ? " asks the American. " Well, 
I'm right glad to have met you, sir," holding out his 
hand, "and should be pleased to know your name. 
Mine's Winslow." 



CHAPTER XV. 

Lord Atherleigh's first impulse, on hearing the 
stranger's name, is to turn on his heel and go without 
another word. All his nearly forgotten resentment 
toward the people who had treated him with such gra- 
tuitous rudeness and pointed inhospitality is rekindled 
instantly at the mention of the long-hated name and 
the knowledge that he is really face to face with the 
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chief offender. Here is actually the detestable Ameri- 
can who had the audacity not only to refuse to notice 
Lord Chillington's letter of introduction, but to coolly 
ignore the existence of Lord Atherleigh himself. He 
has often thought how he should like to tell this man 
what he thought of him, and here is his chance at last. 
To a sensitive man like Lord Atherleigh, whose thin 
skin is guarded from abrasion but by a veneering of 
self-love and class conceit, there is nothing more gall- 
ing to his vanity than an act of indifference to not only 
his importance, but his actual existence. With such a 
man negative neglect is more potent as a medium of 
insult than positive indignity, for the latter at least 
acknowledges his state of being, while the former ig- 
nores it altogether. But, though Lord Atherleigh has 
smarted long under the irritation of humiliation at the 
hands of this American and his family, now that he 
meets him, it seems suddenly to occur to his lordship 
that the offense was, perhaps, not so great, after all. 
It is not cowardice, either moral or physical, which 
prompts this rapid change of sentiment. The awk- 
wardness of self-assertion is ever apparent to the 
mind of a gentleman, and occasions requiring it are 
studiously avoided. In order to be indignant at this 
affront of long standing it will. Lord Atherleigh reflects, 
become necessary to indulge in the suggestion of him- 
self even beyond the point of doing so apropos of noth- 
ing. He will have to lug himself in by the head and 
shoulders. At present his identity is absolutely un- 
known. To reveal himself must necessarily result in 
a scene, and there is nothing which he detests more 
than one. Besides which, when he comes to think of 
it in the new light which the chance encounter has 
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thrown upon it, this American and his family had a 
perfect right not to wish to know him if they so de- 
sired. It was perhaps uncivil not to have replied to 
Lord Chillington's letter. But that was Lord Chilling- 
ton's affair. To be angry with people who let you see 
that they don't care to make your acquaintance would 
be the worst possible form. The more he looks at it 
the more softened does Lord Atherleigh's resentment 
become, and so satisfied is he that the whole thing 
isn't worth thinking about that it dwindles into no re- 
sentment at all. But a new difficulty suggests itself 
like the pellet in the pop-gun. What is he to do about 
giving his name ? If he gives it, it will rake up the 
whole thing, and that he would now avoid at all haz- 
ards. But how else shall he manage? Give some 
name not his own ? Whose ? He thinks of Smith, 
Jones, Brown, Green, Robinson, Tompkins, and — when 
like a flash the whim seizes him to give Sir Percy's. 
The very thing ! Of course, these are the people Sir 
Percy is masquerading with, and he will thus nip his 
little game in the bud. Capital ! Anyhow, it will be 
only a game of tit-for-tat, he tells himself, to salve over 
any conscientious scruples which spring up in his mind. 
It can really do him no harm, and no one else has any 
right to complain. And so, when Mr. Winslow, after 
waiting the fifty seconds it has taken Lord Atherleigh 
to work out his mental operation to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, gets no reply to his request, and says again, 
'* I should be pleased to know your name, sir," Lord 
Atherleigh coolly answers : 

"Sir Percy Vandeleur." 

It is at once evident to his lordship that the name 
is unknown to the other. 
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" You don't say ! " Winslow exclaims, with a look 
of pleased surprise. 

"I am sorry I left my card-case at home," Lord 
Atherleigh explains, " but — " 

" That don't matter, sir," replies Mr. Winslow, pro- 
ducing an indelible pencil, which he adroitly adjusts 
with his thumb, and a bundle of letters, on the en- 
velope of one of which he writes the name. " There. 
I reckon I won't forget it now. I'll copy it in my 
diary directly. As I was saying, sir," he goes on, 
looking up at Lord Atherleigh with admiring eyes, 
** it is a pleasure to me to meet with an Englishman of 
sense — an English lord, I should say." 

** I am not a lord," begins Lord Atherleigh. "Ahem — 
er — that is to say, a baronet ; a * Sir ' is not a lord." 

" Well, you don't say ! Want to know ! Thought 
he was," says Mr. Winslow. ** We get cords of Eng- 
lish * Sirs * who come out to America, and you'd 
think they was the Prince of Wales and the whole 
royal family." 

" I have no doubt of it," laughs Lord Atherleigh. 
" I have one in my mind- at present who is trying that 
sort of thing." 

" Well, I despise a man who pretends to be what 
he isn't," says Winslow. "That's why I abominate 
these Americans who don't think their own country 
good enough for them, but have to come over here 
and pass themselves off for Englishmen. You don't 
catch any Englishman trying to palm himself off as an 
American, I guess." 

"Hardly," replies Lord Atherleigh with a confi- 
dent smile. 

"Well, I respect 'em for it," says Mr. Winslow. 
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" Why, if there ain*t mother and daughter now ! " he 
exclaims as two ladies get out of the lift. 

One is a tall and graceful girl, clad in a tailor-made 
traveling-gown of dark cloth, which fits her figure like 
a glove. The lady with her is a spare-looking woman 
with a thin, jaded face and weary, wrinkle-bordered 
eyes, her solitaire diamond earrings being more suited 
to a fashionable opera matinee in New York than a 
night journey across the channel. Even as Mr. Wins- 
low speaks, and while his hand is yet raised to indi- 
cate their approach, two other ladies emerge from 
the reception room at the end of the passage, and, 
joining the first couple, stop them to speak a moment. 
Lord Atherleigh's eyes follow the direction of Mr. 
Winslow's hand and rest upon the bright and viva- 
cious face of a blue-eyed girl with yellow hair, who, 
facing him, is with much animation bidding good- 
by to another young lady under whose hat are waves 
of dark-brown hair, while the bit of cheek which 
shows itself over her shoulder, has the rich coloring of 
a brunette. 

"Is that your daughter? " he asks, quickly. 

*' Yes, sir. The other is mother." 

**Oh, is it? But is — is there no gentleman with 
you ? " 

"Only Charlie Spaulding, my nephew, as I call 
him, who's traveling with us. He's a handy young 
man, and is useful looking after the baggage. He's 
gone ahead with it now to the depot." 

" I can't make it out at all," Lord Atherleigh says 
to himself. " I get more puzzled every moment. I 
would ask him if he knew Lord Atherleigh, only it 
would only rake up the other thing and keep me here. 
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But where can Percy be, for these must be the same 
people." 

** Here comes mother and daughter, now," says 
Mr. Winslow. **I will be pleased to make you ac- 
quainted with them." 

"Thanks, awfully," answers Lord Atherleigh. 
" But I can not wait. Good-night, sir," and, raising 
his hat slightly, he hurries away. 

" Why, who's your friend, pa," asks Lillie, as the 
back of Lord Atherleigh *s head disappears down the 
steps to the street. 

** That," says Mr. Winslow, " is the first sensible 
Englishman I've met in these parts. He's a lord, too." 

" A lord ? " asks Lillie. 

*' Well, no, not exactly a lord. He said himself he 



wasn't." 



** But don't you know his name ? " 

" Yes, I do. It's— Hum ! Why, pshaw ! I got 
it here in my pocket. Here it is. His name is — " 

"Well, well, what.?" 

*' Sir — Sir," reads Mr. Winslow, turning the envel- 
ope to the light. " Ah ! yes. Sir Percy Vandeleur." 

" Sir Percy Vandeleur ! " exclaims Lillie. " I knew 
Charlie Spaulding was lying." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



When Sir Percy Vandeleur arrives in Paris it is 
after midnight. He gets into a cab and drives to the 
Hotel Bristol — about the last hotel in Paris he would 
patronize if he wanted to find an American. He 
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doesn't know this, and, as he has always stayed there, 
he goes as a matter of course. But he might as well 
have stayed in London. The next morning he starts 
out to inquire for the Winslows at the Grand, Conti- 
nental, L'Athen^e, and some other hotels of which he 
has made a list. As he is strolling leisurely up the 
Rue de la Paix, smoking a cigarette, he runs against 
the very young man who the morning before told him 
at the Metropole that the Winslows have come to 
Paris. With men who meet abroad a previous knowl- 
edge of each other of no greater magnitude than mu- 
tual familiarity with each other's features is frequently 
suflficient to warrant not exactly a renewal, but a be- 
ginning of a temporary acquaintance. In this respect 
Englishmen abroad are more like other people. They 
leave, to a great extent, their insular ways and preju- 
dices behind them. This is one reason why they are 
more liked by foreigners when abroad than when at 
home. Did the two meet in Bond Street or Piccadilly, 
mutual recognition between Sir Percy and the young 
man would go no further than a raising of the eye- 
brows — by Sir Percy at all events. But here in Paris 
they are on common ground, and the two men stop 
and speak as if by common consent. 

After a few of the ordinary remarks which take 
place on such occasions, Sir Percy says : 

" By the by, do you happen to know where those 
people are staying in Paris — the — the Winslows, you 
know ? " 

" No, I don't," the young man replies. ** I only 
arrived this morning — came by Southampton and 
Havre, you know — and I haven't had time to do any- 
thing." 
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** Because," explains Sir Percy, *' I was on my way 
to inquire at the different hotels when I met you. I 
wish to meet them as soon as I can." 

" Do you ? " says the young man. '* Well, I'll tell 
you — suppose we travel round together. I know Paris 
pretty considerably — " 

** You're an American, aren't you ? " asks Sir Percy. 

** Well, yes I am ; but I generally pass for English." 

** Really ? I sh— oh, really ? " 

" Yes, you see my name's very English. It's Living- 
stone, and that helps the deception, pretty con — ahem 
— pretty— er — " 

"Livingstone?" repeats Sir Percy. "I don't 
think it is such an overwhelmingly English name as 
all that. I really never heard the name except as the 
hero of George Lawrence's novel." 

** You mean Guy Livingstone," says the young man, 
rapturously. " What a splendid fellow he was, wasn't 
he?" 

" He wasn't English, whatever else he was," replies 
Sir Percy. " He's the sort of Englishman you meet 
in novels and plays, but nowhere else." 

*' Is that so ? " asks Livingstone, in such a crest- 
fallen voice that Sir Percy is sorry for having spoiled 
his deceptive picture of himself, and tries to be civil 
in order to make up for it. " Well, as I was saying, I 
know Paris pretty con — confound it — pretty well, and 
if you'll come along with me, we'll go together and 
see if we can't find these Winslows." 

They walk together up the Rue de la Paix to the 
Boulevards, and inquire at the Grand Hotel. That 
is to say Livingstone does the inquiring while Sir 
Percy stands in the court-yard. 
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" Not here," he tells Sir Percy, in a disappointed 
voice, as he comes out. ** Guess we'd better go on to 
the Windsor. But, say, I don't know your name, all 
this time." Sir Percy tells it to him. "Ah, I didn't 
know you were a nobleman." 

" Nor am I ? That's one of the greatest and com- 
monest mistakes you Americans make, in calling bar- 
onets noblemen." 

Livingstone receives this piece of information with 
the expression of a man who is having a Greek oration 
in the original spoken before him, and remarks : " Is 
that so?" at the end of it. "Hope we shall find 
them soon," he goes on presently ; " because they 
wasn't er — weren't going to stay more than a day or 
two in Paris. It's a funny thing," he adds, in a voice 
which shows some irritation, " but you English always 
expect an American 'to know every other American, 
from Maine to Florida, and from New York to Cali- 
fornia." 

" Do we ? " asks Sir Percy, a trifle stiffly. 

" Why, yes. I've seen a heap of jokes about it in 
the funny column of newspapers ; but it's no joke at 
all ; it's a real downright fact. Now, only last night an 
Englishman tackled me on the train about the Ameri- 
can horse Live Yankee." 

" The winner of the Grand Prix ? " 

" Of course. Well, the conversation ended up 
with the usual question. He wanted to know if I 
knew Mr. Snelling, the owner! Now, I hadn't told 
him I was from California, too. So far as he knew, I 
might have been a Vermonter, or an F. F. V. Well, 
it happens that I do know old man Snelling. So that's 
all right. But I was almost tempted to say no. For 
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it will only encourage the fellow in thinking we all 
know one another. But, somehow, I never can come 
out with a straight, downright lie to a man's face. Can 
you ? " 

" Well, no. I should rather fancy not," answers 
Sir Percy, as if there could be no question about it. 
*.* It couldn't be these people who hurried over the 
Winslows ? " he suggests, but one subject being upper- 
most in his mind. 

" What people ? " 

" These — what name did you say ? The people 
who own the horse." 

** The Snellings ? Why, what on top o* this earth 
put that into your head ? Why, the Snellings are all 
out in 'Frisco. Even the old man wouldn't come to 
see his horse run. It's queer; now here's another in- 
stance of what we was — hem — were talking about. 
The Winslows and Snellings are intimate friends. 
Lillie Winslow and Mamie Snelling are old schoolfel- 
lows. It does look as if all Americans knew one 
another, don't it ? " 

** I dare say this Mr. Snelling is a rich man," re- 
marks Sir Percy, as though following out a train of 
thought. 

** Rich ! " exclaims Livingstone. " Well, I should 
remark. He can't count his coin ! Mamie will be one 
of the biggest heiresses in the United States, and that's 
saying something," he adds, proudly. 

** * Will be,' isn't now," says Sir Percy, with a know- 
ing side nod. " A girl, to be called an heiress in Eng- 
land, must have the money assured to her. Now, all 
your American heiresses are dependent on what their 
fathers may choose to leave them." 
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** Some are ; not all. Mamie Snelling isn't, I know. 
She's got one piece of property in the city that pays 
her close on a thousand a month." 

" Pounds ? " 

"No-o-o. Dollars. But that's only one thing. 
She's got a million in U. S. four per cents. That's 
forty thousand a year." 

"Dollars.?"- 

"Why, certainly. That's — fives in forty, eight — 
eight thousand pounds. Not to be sneezed at, is it ? 
Besides which, she's a real sweet girl, and as pretty as 
a picture." 

" Really ? Is she ? And I suppose this Miss Wins- 
low is very rich, too ? " 

Livingstone's face clouds. 

"Can't tell you. I know nothing about the old 
man's business. He keeps his affairs pretty close. 
But I shouldn't be surprised to hear that he was pretty 
comfortably fixed." 

" I suppose, then, I had better go on to Havre at 
once,'* suggests Sir Percy, presently. 

" Havre ? " asks Livingstone. " Why ? What you 
want to go there for ? " 

" They sail from there." 

" Sail ? " Livingstone echoes again. " Where for ? " 

" America, of course. Where else ? " 

" Who told you that ? " 

"Um—1 heard so." 

" Somebody's been fooling you, then. They ain't 
going back to America yet awhile. They're going to 
Germany. Old man Winslow told me so himself only 
yesterday morning." 

" It's certainly very odd," says Sir Percy, biting his 
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lips with vexation. " Who are the friends who hurried 
them over here?" 

** I couldn't tell you, for I don't know." 

They go to two more hotels — Meurice and L'Athe- 
n^e — at both of which they get the same answer : 

" lis ne sont pas ici^ messieurs.*^ 

It is now one o'clock, and Livingstone has a press- 
ing engagement. He promises to call for Sir Percy at 
three, to continue the search, and then takes his de- 
parture. Sir Percy going back to the Hotel Bristol for 
luncheon. 

At three o'clock Livingstone is punctually on hand. 
He appears to be in high spirits. 

*' We've been wasting our time," he tells Sir Percy. 
" I've found them." 

** Capital!" says Sir Percy. "You've seen them, 
then ? " he adds, quickly, and his eyes have a jealous 
look in them. 

" No ; not seen them. But I've heard they are at 
the Hotel Continental. I found it out at Le Gay's 
Californian Registry in the Rue Scribe. That's where 
we ought to have gone this morning. Why, we passed 
the door twice." 

"Better late than never," says Sir Percy, hope- 
fully. " Let us go there at once." 

To the Hotel Continental they go. 

" You ask this time," says Livingstone, " and I'll 
stop outside." 

" Oui^ monsieur^ Us sont id,** the man in the office 
tells Sir Percy, " mats Us sont aUis /aire une promenade 
en voiture** 

" Ou sont Us allis ? " 

"yi? ne pais pas le dire^ monsieur y 
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** A quelle heure retourturont ilsV* 

" Je ne le sais paSy monsieur'* 

"It appears to me you know nothing," says Sir 
Percy, returning to his English with a scowl. 

The Frenchman elevates his eyebrows, draws down 
the comers of his mouth, shrugs his shoulders, and 
says : 

" Ouiy monsieur y vous avez raison,** 

"You appear to know English, however?'* 

" Ouiy monsieur ; je le sais^ parfaitement,^* 

At the door Sir Percy finds Livingstone talking to 
the commissionnaire. 

"Gone out riding, eh?" he says in reply to Sir 
Percy^s information. "And they don't know where? 
I guess this snoozer can tell us." 

" Yace sare," the commissionnaire says in answer to 
Livingstone's question. " I know Monsieur Weenslow. 
He hev go away in ze voiture^ ze carriage. Ze — " 

" We know that already," interrupts Sir Percy, im- 
patiently. 

" C*est vraij monsieur. Ze gentilhomme et sa femme 
et sa fille — ze yawng ladee. Zay all go to ze Chemin 
de fer du Paris ^ Lyons ^ Mediterran^e** 

" Savez vous on ils sont all/s ? " asks Sir Percy. 

^^ Ouij monsieur yje vols le billet— zt teekette on ze 
trawnks. Calais Monte Carlo** 

" I shall lose no more time pottering about," Sir 
Percy tells Livingstone. "Enough has been hum- 
bugged away already. I shall follow them by the next 
train." 

" Oh, what's your hurry ? Stay and have some fun 

here. Now you know where they are, you can — " 

" Go at once is what I mean to do." 
8 
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**0h, just as you like. You know your own busi- 
ness best. I wish I could go along with you," Liv- 
ingstone says, with a grin. '' But my anxiety to see 
them is not so pressing as yours. But tell them you 
met me, and that I was sorry not to see them. And 
be sure and let me know when you get back to Paris. 
I shall be here some weeks," he adds, as he and Sir 
Percy stand on the platform of the railway-station 
before the open door of a coup6. 

^^ En voUuriy messieurs et dames! En voiture!*' 
shout the guards, and Sir Percy gets in. 

** I'd like to know if you find them," Livingstone 
calls out as the train begins to move. 

" All right ! " Sir Percy calls back. 

** Thanks, awfully ! Good-by ! *' and the train 
glides out of the station. 

** I reckon he'll have a tussle finding 'em," Living- 
stone says to himself when the train is out of sight. 
Then he gets into a cab and drives back to the Hotel 
Continental. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Earl of Atherleigh sits in the smoking-room 
of the Marlborough Club. It is the morning after the 
cup day at Goodwood, and the expression of his face 
as he gazes out of the window at the red-coated and 
bearskin-capped sentry of the Guards pacing up and 
down in front of St. James's Palace is not an agree- 
able one. Nay, more. It is a confoundedly ugly ex- 
pression. That a handsome young man of eight-andr 
twenty, an earl with two ancestral halls of great antiq- 
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uity and grandeur, the possessor of an elaborate rac- 
ing-stud and a four-hundred-ton steam-yacht, and the 
supposed recipient of an income (as different people 
guessed at it) ranging from twenty to fifty thousand a 
year, should have no reason to look disagreeable or oc- 
casion to look ugly would seem to be an impossibility. 
What, then, can be the cause ? Were it not that, as 
an earl and representative of his class, we know that 
the tender passion is never cultivated by him or even 
allowed to take root in his breast, we might indulge 
ourselves in the suspicion that he is in love. But the 
dazzle of the eye is of but short duration with him 
when the scintillating rays which illumine his retina 
proceed from the beauty of woman. Hardly long 
enough to be called an impression is it, so quickly 
does the image either fade through the enervating in- 
fluence of non-responsive sentiment or vanish alto- 
gether by the force of replacement. Oh, dear, no ! 
Love or any of its generants, concomitants, or result- 
ants, is about the last thing to trouble Lord Atherleigh, 
or to add one heart-beat per minute to his normal 
eighty-two. The plain fact of the matter is that Lord 
Atherleigh, as he sits there with his chin resting in his 
hand and an untasted glass of brandy-and-soda on the 
table at his elbow, is bankrupt. All his estates are 
mortgaged up to their eyes ; he is already many thou- 
sands deep in the books of more than one money- 
lender, who holds his notes therefor now some weeks 
overdue ; and every rag and stick of personalty, from 
horses and steam-yacht to furniture and pictures, his 
solicitors have advanced upon to the extent of their 
value. This is the result which his lawyers foreshad- 
owed in their warning last November. It is but little 
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over three years since he succeeded his uncle in the title 
and estates, and now here he is. A short tenure it has 
been of unbridled pleasure, profitable chiefly to horse- 
dealers, jockeys, betting-men, yacht-skippers, wine- 
merchants, and burlesque actresses with small ankles 
and cracked voices. But the day of reckoning has 
come. The most harassing of his creditors are the 
Hebrews. The other matters might be staved off for 
a time longer, but the claims of these gentry will brook 
no further delay, no further attempt at postponement. 
By the exercise of much ingenuity and the display of 
diplomatic ability of no mean order, he has persuaded 
them to keep quiet until after Goodwood, when all 
would be well. But Goodwood has come and gone, 
and all is fwt well. On the contrary, all is uncommonly 
ill. Upon the winning of the Goodwood cup by his 
horse Paradox has, as he told Sir Percy, depended his 
fate. In the hope of making the grand coup which 
was to set him upon his financial feet again, he had 
pinned his faith to Paradox to the extent of every 
shilling he could get in bets. And not only that 
Despite the warning voice of friends, who advised him 
long ago to scratch Paradox, and, failing up to the last 
moment to do that, to hedge all he could on the favor- 
ite, he actually gave odds in favor of his own horse. 
The favorite was Live Yankee, an American horse, 
the property of a California millionaire named Snell- 
ing, a man who knew about as much of horse-racing 
(on the English turf especially) as a cow does of fish- 
ing, but who possessed to an unlimited degree a most 
essential ingredient to an enjo3rment of the pasti 
denied to many authoritative members of the Joe 
Club, viz., coin. He also had the good sense to keep 
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away from his horse and stop in America. Live Yan- 
kee had already won the Grand Prix at Paris and the 
Gold Cup at Ascot, and everybody, except Lord Ather- 
leigh himself, seemed to be aware of Paradox's inferi- 
ority. All through the week before the race when- 
ever any one would try to convince him of his mistake 
his settled prejudice would show itself, and he would 
say, with a sneer : 

" I have no faith in Yankees. They are all trump- 
ery and rubbishy. All flash and bubble, but no last 
or stay. Those two races have taken all the go there 
is in the Yankee horse out of him. You'll see. I shall 
continue to back Paradox." 

Buoyant with hope, he had driven over to the ducal 
course from Chichester on the top of the Blue's coach 
with a cheery party of his old brother officers. But, 
alas ! different was the frame of mind in which he took 
the first train he could get from the nearest station 
back to town when the race for the cup was run — a 
race in which Paradox came in a badly pumped-out 
second to Live Yankee's first. 

Instead of coming home thousands to the good, 
sufficient anyhow to insure a certain breathing-spell 
from the clutches of Burlington Street, what with his 
inability to pay the hook-nosed gentlemen who there 
resided and settling-day coming on at Tattersall's 
staring him in the face, he is a ruined man. It is not 
only what he has lost, but what he hasn't won that 
besets him. No wonder, then, that his usually handsome 
face wears a troubled, hunted, despairing expression. 
It is all up. Not a farthing more can be raised on the 
realty ; the personalty won't yield another halfpenny ; 
he has already overdrawn at his bankers beyond their 
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usual limit, and the Jews will be down upon him with 
a capias as soon as his unpaid bets at Tattersall's show 
his failure to make the promised coup on which they 
are depending. After that the Bankruptcy Court, and 
that means not only financial but social ruin. Earl 
though he is, insolvency is a disgrace which will drive 
him from his clubs and shut the doors of society in 
his face. Were he an immoral libertine it would be 
different, so long as he keeps his pockets full. But a 
penniless, beggared earl ! 

" Oh, curse the Yankee ! " he exclaims, striking his 
fist on the table at his side, and nearly upsetting the 
glass of brandy- and-soda. ** Yes, curse the Yankee ! 
If it hadn't been for him and his infernal blue-and- 
white spots, I should be as fit as Rothschild. But — 
oh, curse the Yankee ! I say again and again, curse 
the Yankee ! " 

" Hello, Ned, old chap ! ". cries a voice behind 
him. "What's the row? Are you practicing your 
maiden speech in the Lords on the Marriage with a 
Divorced Uncle's Cousin's Bill ? Or are you thinking 
of going on the stage as the one and only rival of 
Henry Irving ? " 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lord Atherleigh turns round sharply and sees 
Sir Percy Vandeleur. He is in no humor for chafif, 
and were it not that the other's unexpected appearance 
throws his thoughts for the nonce into a different 
channel, he would show his disinclination for it, with- 
out much waste of words. 
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" By Jove ! " he exclaims ; " It's you at last, is it ? 
I thought I knew your voice in spite of the disguise 
you gave it. And where the deuce have you been all 
this time." 

" You got my telegram ? " 

"Oh, yes. From Paris. But you've not been 
there ever since ? That's much too large an order, 
my dear boy." 

" Is it ? " says Sir Percy, throwing himself into a 
chair beside his friend and lighting an Egyptian cigar- 
ette. " Then I sha'n't give it to you. The fact is I 
have not been in Paris all the time. I only wish I had 
stayed there, or come home. But, like a fool, I must 
needs go on to Monte Carlo, and — Well, its the old 
story. You see before you another victim of mis- 
placed confidence in the infallibility of following up 
one's luck. I went there with two thousand pounds, 
and I've come back with two hundred. I'm decid- 
edly, and unequivocally up a tree." 

" There's a pair of us, then," says Lord Atherleigh 
in a misery-loves-company voice. " I've been and — 
oh, curse the Yankee ! Curse the Yankee ! That's 
all I can say." 

** So it seems," remarks Sir Percy, lightly, an un- 
defined suspicion flitting across his brain. " But what 
means this oft-repeated anathema upon the head of 
our much abused transatlantic cousin? Have you 
been investing in Milwaukee Centrals, or Lake Shore 
First Mortgages ; have you bought a Californian 
gold mine, or a Colorado cattle ranch ; or have 
you — " 

*' No, I haven't," interrupts Lord Atherleigh, im- 
patiently. " You seem to be in a marvellously, I might 
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say flippantly, jocose state of mind for a man who's up 
a tree." 

" My dear fellow, what's the use of whining and 
snivelling over what can't be helped? It won't get 
the money back, or assist you to climb down again. 
It takes more than that to make me down in the 
mouth." 

** I wish I had your pluck, Percy. But it's no good 
my trying to climb down. I'm a good many branches 
higher up than you. Curse, oh, curse the Yankee ! " 

"Don't go on raving like that. It's womanish. 
Come, out with it. You — ^you haven't been going in 
for — for some Yankee heiress and been refused ! " 

Sir Percy watches his friend narrowly and breathes 
freer when he answers, " No fear, old chap. I'm in a 
bad way, I know, but I hope I haven't yet — I say yety 
mind, for there's no knowing what a man in my fix 
may be driven to — I hope I haven't yet quite got to the 
pitch of going in for one, much less being refused. 
Refused, indeed ! I should rather fancy being ac- 
cepted would be the worse luck." 

" Oh, come, now ; there's just as good people as 
you who've been only too glad to get an American wife 
with lots of American money. There's Rudolph — " 

"Oh, I know the list by heart, and often I've 
pitied them. But they are not me." 

"I thought, perhaps, you had been having a try 
for the Snorky young woman," goes on Sir Percy. 
" And—" 

" By Jove, she's hooked a bigger fish than me. It's 
announced in the 'Morning Post.' Haven't you seen 
it?" 

" No, I haven't. Who is it ? " 
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*' The Duke of Billingsgate, no less." 

"I don't wish her joy of him," says Sir Percy. 
*' There isn't a greater blackguard in England — " 

** Right you are. No more there is." 

"And he's on the threshold of the Bankruptcy 
Court, to boot." 

"What does that signify? Th^ dollars will cure 
all that, fast enough. I wish you wouldn't refer so 
flippantly to the Bankruptcy Court. But I say" — 

** You don't mean that you — " 

"Just wait. I want to tell you something. Do 
you know I've seen the young woman who wrote that 
letter. I forgot to tell you." 

" Seen the young woman who wrote that letter ? " 
echoes Sir Percy, starting forward in his chair, but re- 
membering himself in time to ask in a voice of forced 
indLBFerence, " What letter ? " 

"Oh, you know. The one I showed you, and 
thought you'd written." 

Sir Percy starts forward again. 

" Do you mean to say you've also been in Par — 
ahem — er. I mean to say — er — oh, yes, of course." 

" You seem in an odd state of mind about it, for a 
man who professed to know nothing about it," says 
Lord Atherleigh, opening his eyes. 

"Do I? Well, never mind about that," replies 
Sir Percy, his anxiety getting the better of his pre- 
vious caution. " Where did you see her, pray ? " 

" At the Metropole." 

" Nonsense ! Impossible ! " 

" I tell you I did. I talked to her father — not a bad 
sort of an old fellow — ^for a long time. She's an awfully 
pretty girl, I can tell you." 
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" I should rather — er — er. I should rather imagine 
it must be some mistake. It couldn't be the same 
people." 

" And why not, pray ? You seem to know some- 
thing about them, eh ? I wasn't wrong, after all." 

** Eh ? What ? Oh, no," says Sir Percy with re- 
turning discretion. **I only thought, don't you see, 
that the letter was a joke." 

"It wasn't then, for there was the girl, and her 
name was Winslow." 

"Winslow?" exclaims Sir Percy, forgetting him- 
self again. " Then you spoke to her } " and he looks 
savagely at Lord Atherleigh. 

" No, I didn't. They were just starting home to 
America, and I couldn't, don't you see ? " 

" Of course, no more you could," says Sir Percey 
in a relieved tone. 

"Besides," goes on Lord Atherleigh, "I couldn't 
very well, because they were the same people I brought 
the letter to from Lord Chillington, and — " 

" By Jove ! So they are ! Fancy my not remem- 
bering ! " cries Sir Percy. " And you never found out 
anything about the letter ? " 

" Not a word." 

" Then it's only all surmise on your part } " 

" Surmise ? " demands Lord Atherleigh. " I'd like 
to know what you call surmise ? " 

" And how do you know their name was Winslow ? " 
asks Sir Percy, with the cross-examining air of a Sir 
Charles Russell. 

*' Her father told me, himself." 

"And when was this ? " 

" The night you went to Paris." 
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" Lpng scoundrel ! " mutters Sir Percy to himself 
through his clenched teeth. ** I ought to have known 
he was humbugging me all the time." 

" What ? Eh ? What's that you're growling about 
to yourself? Who's a lying scoundrel?" asks Lord 
Atherleighy pricking up his ears. 

" Oh, nobody you know," answers Sir Percy, com- 
ing to himself again with an effort. " I was only think- 
ing of something an American I fell in with in Paris 
told me. A fellow named Livingstone. It wouldn't 
interest you." 

" Oh, wouldn't it ? No, I daresay not, if he's a 
Yankee. There's only one Yankee I take any interest 
in, and I say curse — " 

** For pity's sake, don't give us any more of that," 
entreats Sir Percy. " But tell me, what is the cause of 
it all ? " 

"Do you mean to say, seriously, that you don't 
know?" 

"Haven't the faintest glimmer of an idea, Ned. 
You forget I only got back last night." 

" Yes, I forgot you'd been away," says Lord Ather- 
leigh, apologetically. 

*'Well, it's this," and he thereupon in a few words 
explains to Sir Percy the condition of affairs. 

"You are in a hole, and no mistake," says the lat- 
ter when the earl has finished. " How the deuce you 
were such an ass as to give such odds on Paradox, 
beats your humble servant. Backing him at all was 
bad enough. I'm not a racing man myself, but I knew, 
what I thought every one else knew, that Paradox 
hadn't a chance with Live Yankee." 

** Curse the brute ! What business have Americans 
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to be sending their infernal Yankee horses over to race 
in England? They're always shoving themselves in 
where they're not wanted." 

"But fancy your not knowing about it! Didn't 
any one try to advise you ? " 

** Oh, yes. Lots did. But I was a fool and know 
it too late, as is always the way. I was too devilish 
pig-headed about it. I've always had a prejudice 
against Americans, as you know.' 

" I should say I did know it' 

** I can't overcome it." 

" I expect you could if you tried — had some good 
reason for trying, eh ? " 

" I don't think so. But there — it can't be 
helped." 

" Yes it can," answers Sir Percy, slowly, between 
the puffs of his cigarette, his face brightening as with 
a sudden happy thought. " I'm not going to upbraid 
you for your folly. There's no good in that, ever. 
But let's see if we can't get you out of this hole of 
your own digging ; down from this tree of your own 
planting." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Mv dear Percy, I could never allow you," begins 
Lord Atherleigh, " to — to — " and then he stops short. 

" Allow me to what ? " asks Sir Percy. 

*'Why, involve yourself in any way. It's most 
awfully good of you, but — " 

" Involve myself ? " shouts Sir Percy. " I like that, 
amazingly. A nice fellow I'd be to oflFer to involve 
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myself! I don't think I have any thing left to in- 
volve, except myself, for the matter of that. I hardly 
imagine, however, that my value is sufficiently exalted 
in the English market to realize anything. In fact, 
I've been thinking seriously of trying another market, 
where baronets are quoted at a higher figure. Not 
much, it is true, for the price has fallen considerably 
of late, owing to a more extensive knowledge of the 
flimsiness of the article among buyers. Oh, no, I 
didn't mean that, Ned. I wish I could be of use in 
the way you thought ; but it's out of the question 
now. It isn't that. It's something else, altogether, 
I've thought of, aiid I believe it is a sure way out of 
all your difficulties. Shall I prescribe ? Will you take 
my prescription if I do ? I can assure you of one thing, 
and it's what you won't find many physicians willing to 
do. I'm going to try the same remedy myself. Come, 
will you agree ? " 

" Let's hear what it is first ? " 

"No, I won't agree to that. You must promise 
first." 

**0h, it's some joke or other," says I^ord Ather- 
leigh with an impatient gesture, mistaking the twinkle 
in Sir Percey's eye. " I'm in no humor for that sort 
of thing." 

" It's no joke, I assure you, Ned. I'm in sober, se- 
rious earnest. I can tell you of a way out of all your 
troubles, not only temporary but permanent. There's 
no risk, and — " 

Lord Atherleigh looks quickly at his friend. 

" No risk ? What do you mean ? " 

"Oh, it's perfectly legitimate, if you mean that. 
It's neither poaching, nor smuggling, nor counterfeit- 
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ing, nor coining, nor house-breaking. Vou can rest 
easy on that score." 

'* Well, what is it then ? " 

" I won't tell you unless you promise to follow my 
advice strictly — obey my orders, in fact — and do every- 
thing I tell you to do from this minute until — well, I 
can't say exactly until when to the day ; but I can say 
it won't be long ; inside of a month, I hope, if all goes 
as I expect it will. Indeed, it's a certainty, I feel con- 
fident. Come now, will you promise ? " 

"It doesn't really signify what I do, now," says 
Lord Atherleigh, half reflectingly. " Beggars can't be 
choosers. Yes, I promise. But I fear it is some wild 
goose chase, or lark of some kind." 

** You'll see it isn't," returns Sir Percy, confidently. 
*' Now then, when do you say the cat will be out of 
the bag ? " 

** Monday next." 

" And this is Friday." Sir Percy thinks a minute 
and then goes on. **Yes, we'll be able to manage it 
if we look sharp. How much ready money have you 
got?" 

" About a hundred and fifty pounds." 

" Hum. Three Tiundred and fifty between us. It 
will be a close shave, but it will have to do." 

" But what is it for ? " persists Lord Atherleigh. 
"You might at least tell me that." 

" Just this," replies Sir Percy. " It's a game." 

" A game ? You don't mean to say you think of 
trying Monte Carlo, again ? I could never — " 

" No fear, my dear Ned. It's a different sort of 
game from rouge et noir this time. It is one called 
tit-for-tat. What you've lost by the Yankee you must 
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regain by the Yankee. Nay more. The finishing 
touch to your downfall has been wrought by the Yan- 
kee ; therefore your fortune must be made by the 
Yankee." 

** You talk in riddles. But I can twig what you 
are driving at. The Yankee doesn't run again till 
Newmarket, three months hence. All the fat will be 
in the fire long before then. It's no use, I tell you 
Percy. No use." 

"Newmarket?" asks Sir Percy, hazily. "Who is 
talking of Newmarket ? " 

" Then what the deuce do you mean } " Sir Percy 
does not answer. He has seemingly fallen into a fit 
of abstraction, and sits gnawing his mustache, with 
his eyes on the ground, as if studying out some 
problem that has suddenly suggested itself to his 
mind. 

" Wait a bit," he says, presently. " I want to ask 
you a question, Don't ask me why I want to know, 
but just tell me. What sort of a looking girl was this 
— this girl Winslow that you saw ? " 

" Eh ! Oh, awfully pretty." 

" Yes, so you said. Blonde or brunette ? " 

" Blonde." 

Sir Percy looks up with a brow puckered by puzzle 
and doubt. " Blonde ? " 

" Yes, blonde. I call yellow hair and blue eyes 
that. Don't you ? " 

"And she had yellow hair and blue eyes?" he 
repeats in a slow matter-of-fact voice, while his heart 
beats "Hurrah!" inside his waist coat almost loud 
enough to hear. 

" Yes, I said so, didn't I ? " Lord Atherleigh an- 
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swers impatiently. ** But what the devil has she to do 
with this game of yours ? " 

"With this game of yours — nothing," Sir Percy 
replies, putting ever s6 slight an emphasis on the pro- 
noun to ease his conscience • for the misleading fit 
''Livingstone is not such a scoundrel after all," he 
adds to himself. 

"Then what's the good of bothering about her 
and her looks ? If you're in earnest, as you say you 
are, there is no time to lose mooning over the hair and 
eyes of a Yankee girl." 

" I'm not so sure of that," thinks Sir Percy, with 
an inward chuckle all to himself, as he says in a voice 
full of glee : " No more there is, so we won't waste 
another second of it." 

" Just look here a minute, Percy," says Lord Ath- 
erleigh suddenly. " I think I ought to tell you some- 
thing. No, I won't. Yes, I will. I really ought to." 

And then he tells Sir Percy of his having given his 
name instead of his own that night at the Metropole. 
Sir Percy flushes red. 

" What an idiotic thing to do ! " he exclaims. *^ A 
pretty mess you've made of everything. A nice black- 
guard they must think me ! " 

" Thanks, awfully. I ought to feel highly compli- 
mented. I can only tell you that the father took a 
great fancy to me, and would hardly let me go." 

" Did he ? " says Sir Percy, in a mollified tone. 
" That alters it considerably." 

" From the way he talked, he thinks Sir Percy 
Vandeleur one of the best fellows out." 

" Oh, it doesn't really signify," Sir Percy says, as 
his eyes light up with some pleasant inward reflection. 
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" I was only a bit riled at first, for no reason, when I 
come now to think of it. Don't let's say any more 
about it. Well, now then, Ned, begin at once doing 
what I tell you." 

** Taking my pill, you mean ? I hope it is well 
silvered." 

" Silvered and gilded, both," laughs Sir Percy, 
" and so thickly you'll never so much as taste it, I'll 
warrant. Now, then, jump into a hansom and drive 
to your solicitor's, in Lincoln's Inn Fields ; tell them 
you are going abroad for, say two months, and get 
them to prevent proceedings being taken against you 
while you're away. They can manage it, if you assure 
them you will square everything on your return. I'll 
guarantee that. Then go and tell your man to pack 
up your traps for a sea voyage, and to meet us with 
them at St. Pancras, in time for the midnight Liver- 
pool express. After that you can do what you like, 
only meet me here again at — let's see, it's nearly one 
now — meet me here at six, and then we'll enter more 
fully into particulars." 

** But, my dear Percy, this looks uncommonly like 
running away from one's creditors." 

" Not a bit of it. You're coming back again, aren't 
you ? " 

" Yes, I hope so. But, don't you see — " 

'* No, I don't. Come, be off. There's no time to 
lose. Not another word. Remember, you've prom- 
ised. You can't back out now." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Among the passengers which the Palace Hotel 
coach deposits in the court-yard one bright July morn- 
ing are two Englishmen, just arrived in San Francisco 
by the Central Pacific overland train. As they alight, 
with several fellow-travelers, the court-yard contains a 
goodly crowd of idlers and lookers on around the office 
doorways, and many fair faces and bright eyes peep 
over the. railings of the diflferent balconies above to 
see the new arrivals. One of the former spectators is 
a pale-faced young man with a tender mustache, a 
fishy eye, a shaky hand, and a sand-papered head. 
He is dressed in a suit of English clothes, of New York 
manufacture, and leans against one of the pillars while 
he gently inhales the smoke of a cigarette. 

** Gosh ! " he exclaims, to another youth who stands 
near by, exhaling the smoke of a cigar which he holds 
in one comer of his mouth. " I believe that's the twin 
brother of the English snoozer I gave the taffy to in 
Paris, as I was telling you last night." He turns, if 
possible, a shade paler as he looks, and grinds his 
teeth. " Twin brother be ! It's the galoot him- 
self, sure as you're bom. Blamed if it isn't. Oh, 
h — 11 ! Of course he's come out here browsin' round 
after some American coin, with a girl attached, like he 
did in Paris till I put up the Monte Carlo racket on 
him, and then skipped. I guess I can give him another 
deal that'll send him home to Hold Hengland again 
quicker than he can wink, if he tries any of his dem 
foolishness with this chicken." 
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His spirits revive at the idea, and he gives a low 
laugh. 

" Which do you mean ? *' asks his companion. 
" The fellow with the ginger mustache ? " 

" Yes. I didn't know there was two of them. I 
guess they're traveling together in couples, English 
fashion. May be, he's only come sight-seeing after all. 
Let's just step into the office and see their names on 
the register." 

"Can't do it," says the young man with. the cigar. 
" I got to get back to the office. S'long." 

" I reckon I better go right up to him at once," 
says the other youth, to himself, as his friend disap- 
pears through the Market Street entrance. ** No use 
in avoiding him." 

As Sir Percy lays down the pen on the office coun- 
ter, after inscribing Lord Atherleigh's name and his 
own, he feels a hand on his shoulder, and, turning 
round, sees a familiar face and hears a familiar 
voice : 

** Well, I declare ! This is a surprise ! " 

** Hello, Livingstone ! You, here ? I thought you 
were still in Europe. So they told me at the hotel in 
Paris, when I asked for you on my way home from 
Monte Carlo, not three weeks ago." 

" Did they ? " says Livingstone, with a sly twinkle 
in his eye. '* I wonder what made them tell you that ? 
Why, I've been back ten days or more. Paris hotel 
people can't be trusted. That commissionaire was a 
big liar. Why, the Winslows hadn't gone to Monte 
Carlo at all." 

" I know they hadn't," answers Sir Percy. " They 
must have went somewhere else." 
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" To Germany," says Livingstone. " They went 
straight to Berlin." 

** I dare say they're glad to be home again ? " inno- 
cently suggests Sir Percy. 

" Home ? They ain't got home yet," says Living- 
stone. *' Why, pshaw ! what made you think they'd 
come home ? " and he laughs gayly at the absurdity of 
the idea. 

*' Why, I saw their names among the list of passen- 
gers by the French steamer which sailed from Havre 
over a month ago," asserts Sir Bercy, aghast at Living- 
ston's intelligence. 

"Where did you see that?" asks Livingstone, 
quickly. 

"In the 'American Register' — a newspaper an 
American gentleman I met in the train coming back 
from Monte Carlo lent me." 

" Pshaw ! That don't amount to anything. Those 
lists are only copied from the books in the company's 
offices, which are merely entries of the names of people 
who secure passage ahead. Cords of people change 
to other steamers, lay over, and postpone their trip, 
and one thing or another to suit them. Why, the 
list don't prove anything," says Livingstone, indiflFer- 
ently. " Besides, I got a letter only yesterday from 
Colonel Winslow, from Berlin. I haven't got it 
with me," he adds, after feeling in his pockets ; " but 
I'll show it to you. They are going to stay in Europe 
till next fall. Sorry you're disappointed again," he 
goes on, with a laugh hardly in keeping with sincere 
regret. 

*• It is rather hard lines coming all this way for 
nothing," says Sir Percy to himself, as he thinks of the 
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wasted money so ill spared. "But I mustn't forget 
there's Ned. He must be thought of." 

" It can't be helped," he says, cheerily, to Living- 
stone. ** Luckily, to see the Winslows wasn't all we 
came to California for." 

" Oh, wasn't it ? Well, I— I'm right glad to hear 
it," Livingstone says, in a voice that shows diappoint- 
ment in its tone, try as he may to conceal it. ** Stay 
some time, then ? " 

" Very likely. A week or two. It depends." 

"Well, I must be going now. See you again, I 
guess. Let me know if I can do anything for you," 
and Livingstone is about to walk away, having per- 
formed the first half of his customary hand wave on 
such occasions. 

" Oh, by-the-by," says Sir Percy, interrupting him. 
" Can you—" 

" Wants to borrow some coin," thinks Livingstone. 
" Can't get water out of a dry well," and he laughs in- 
wardly, 

" Can you — Oh, you know those people you told 
me of with the only daughter who was so enormously 
rich, when we were in Paris together. The man who 
owned the horse that won the Grand Prix." 

"You mean Mamie Snelling?" asks Livingstone, 
with one eye shut, while with the other he contem- 
plates the glass roof of the court-yard through the open 
door. 

"Yes, that's the name. You know them, I sup- 
pose." 

" Well, I should remark — somewhat," Livingstone 
answers, with his eye still on the roof. 

" I'm very anxious for my friend — " 
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Livingstone drops his eye and%ives a quick glance 
round. 

" You have got a friend along ? " he asks. • 

" Yes, I'm traveling with a friend, and I'm very anx- 
ious for him to make this Miss Snelling's acquaintance." 

** You are, are you ? Well ? " 

" I'll tell you why. My friend owns the horse that 
was beaten by her father's the other day." 

** Shouldn't think he'd be particularly stuck after 
its owner," bursts out Livingstone, in an explosion of 
laughter, his manners having suddenly undergone that 
not uncommon alteration consequent upon the sug- 
gestion that a favor is about to be asked. '^ Is that 
your why ? " 

"Yes. Couldn't you take us to call? I believe 
that's the American custom." 

"Mamie Snelling can't abide Englishmen," says 
Livingstone, bluntly. "She says she never met but 
one who was worth talking to, or knew how to dance, 
or wasn't a fool, and his name is Brown. Not a very 
high-toned chap from your stand-point But she's 
just foolish about him, and calls him her ideal, and 
won't look at anybody." 

"Really? Does he live here, this young man?" 
asks Sir Percy, anxiously. 

"Live here? No. She only saw him once, but 
she's never got over it. After that he vanished sud- 
denly, and she couldn't find any tidings of him. She's 
written I don't know how many letters to him, but as 
the only address they bear is ' Mr, W. Brown^ Eng" 
landy it is not very surprising that she doesn't get any 
reply," and Livingstone looks as if he had said some- 
thing marvelously clever. 
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^* And do you IMean to say she keeps this sort of 
romantic rubbish up ? " 

" I don't mean anything else." 

**We must only try and get her out of it," says Sir 
Percy, a ray of hope entering his down-sinking heart. 
"I dare say, now, if some other equally fascinating 
Englishman was to suddenly appear on the scene, he 
would dethrone the reigning Brown. Suppose we try." 

'* No use in trying that. Why, there's been fellows 
not only here, but from all over the Union, trying to 
get her. New Yorkers, Bostonians, Philadelphians, 
Washingtonians, and some high-toned fellows among 
'em. I guess it'll take something out of the common 
to capture her. Who is this friend of yours ? Got a 
good position ? " 

"Oh, yes. Fair to middling," replies Sir Percy 
with an inward smile. 

'*No use trying him," says Livingstone. "Ain't 
toney enough." 

" I'm sorry to hear that. I should have thought 
he was. He's got a title." 

" What's his name ? " asks Livingstone, quickly, as 
if upon a sudden mental suggestion. 

" The Earl of Atherleigh." 

" Gee-Willikins ! You don't say ? " and he gives a 
prolonged whistle. Then his brows knit together for a 
minute. ** Wealthy, I presume ? " 

"I thought you said these Snellings were enor- 
mously rich themselves," urges Sir Percy, evasively. 

" So I did. But haven't you heard ? Why, there's 
been a big break in the stock market, and old mafl|..' 
Snelling, who was a big operator, is said to be ruinea.f 
Of course, they'll go on keeping up appearances for 
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some time, but the old man would be pretty well cleaned 
out if all his debts were paid, so people say. I guess 
your friend the earl won't hanker much after an in- 
troduction when you tell him. What say.? Well, 
s'long. See you again," and Livingstone, with a grin 
to himself, walks rapidly out and across the court- 
yard. 

" That's one good turn for Fred," he says, as he 
gets into the elevator. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

As Lord Atherleigh and Sir Percy Vandeleur 
get out of the Palace Hotel coach and stand for a mo- 
ment on the court-yard's pavement, a pair of wonder- 
ing deep-blue eyes, looking out over the fourth-floor 
balcony, sparkle with sudden joy, and a heart beats 
fast, as two bright-red lips speak out : " Why, it's him! 
Yes, it must be ! It is his image ! The idea of his 
coming out here ! What for, I wonder ? " and Lillie 
Winslow's heart — for it is she — gives a flutter so pain- 
ful in the intensity of its pleasure that she shuts her 
eyes and holds her breath. '* There ! He's gone ! " 
she exclaims on opening them again. Sir Percy having 
meanwhile gone into the hotel ofiice. " What a fool I 
was ever to shut them, whenever he was in sight ! I've 
longed to see him enough. It can't be that I've been 
dreaming ? " she asks herself with a start. " I'll try 
the sovereign proof," and she pinches her arm. " No, 
I'm certainly not asleep now. Of course he's only 
gone to register his name. That's it. That's all it is," 
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she adds, reassuringly. '' But I must know about it. 
Where's Charlie, I wonder ? He's never to be found 
when you want him. Oh, there he is, talking to Fred 
Gassaway. Ho there, Charlie ! " and she waves her 
handkerchief to attract his attention, an action produc- 
tive of no other result than a responsive mustache- 
rubbing by half-a-dozen men in the court-yard, who 
each thinks the signal is for him. Charlie pays no 
heed, and presently goes into the office. 

'* I must find out," Lillie goes on. " Oh, George ! " 
and she stops a passing bell-boy. ''Here's a dollar 
for you. Go down and look at the register, and see if 
the name of the Earl of Atherleigh is among the ar- 
rivals by the overland train." 

George has evidently had. considerable experience 
in this line of business. 

" Is he 'n actor, miss ? " he asks. 

" Actor ? No. He's an English lord." 

George shuts one eye to himself and smothers a grin. 

** Das all right, miss. S'pose yer write it down so's to 
avoid mistakes," and he hands her a card and pencil. 

George is gone ten minutes, which seem as many 
years to Lillie. 

" No sich name on de book," he says, sulkily, as he 
gives her back the card. " Guess yer foolin," and he 
hurries on. 

" I'm sure he never looked at all," Lillie says, tear- 
ing the card into little pieces in her vexation. "I 
know it's him. It must be. There never were two 
men who looked like that. How shall I find out? 
Get pa to look in the register when he comes home ? 
But just think of having to wait till then, and he's 
pretty sure not to do it. He hates Englishmen — ex- 
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cept that one he took such a fancy to in London that 
night. He's never tired of talking about him. Dear 
me, what am I to do ? There's no use in my sitting 
here in the hope of seeing him again. I guess he's 
gone to his room. I wonder where it is. Not on this 
floor, or I should have seen him come up in one of the 
elevators. There's the room next to our parlor vacant 
— No. 467. Wouldn't it be funny if he had it ! But 
those things never happen except in novels and plays. 
He's about the last person to get it They'd give it 
instead to some pokey old farmer from Milpitas, or an 
Eastern tourist. Well, I declare ! What a lucky es- 
cape ! If I haven't got on this frightful old dress ! 
Suppose he had come along and seen me looking like 
this ! The idea ! I must go and put on my new 
white piqu^ at once." 

She goes to her room and has reached an advanced 
point in her change of costume, when she hears some 
one come into the parlor, from which her room opens. 

" Is that you ma ? " she calls. 

" No, it's me." 

'*0h! Charlie?" 

" Yes, I got a message for you." 

*' A message ? I wonder if — " she thinks, and her 
heart beats fast at the thought. " Who from ? " 

**I'll tell you when you come out. Hurry up." 

** I will. You're just the very person I wanted to 
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" Am I ? Then you better make haste, for I can't 
stop long." 

" Why, I'm hurrying just as fast as ever I can," 
she calls, as with feminine dexterity she throws on a 
wrapper, the last pin in the fastening of which she 
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takes from her mouth and adjusts as she opens the 
door and comes in. 

" Well, who's the message from ? " 

Spaulding gives her face a searching glance before 
he answers, and watches it narrowly as he says, " Ma- 
mie Snelling." 

" Mamie Snelling. Poh ! " and her features are 
clouded with disappointment. 

*' I thought it was something important." 

" Well, so it is. Wait till you hear it. I met her 
down at the door as I came in, and she said she was 
coming up to see you herself, but that I could bring 
you a message instead as she was in a great hurry." 

" Well, what is it ? You're as bad as a woman, 
you're so long telling it." 

**Am I? Then perhaps I better not say any 



more." 



" Nonsense. Go on." 

'* Well, she said she'd just been over to Taber's 
and made an engagement for this afternoon to have 
some photographs taken, and she wants you to go up 
to the house to lunch, and go with her. She said, too, 
she had something particular to tell you that would 
surprise you. She also said to hurry ; but if you got 
to the house before her, as she had several places to 
go to on her way home, you were to wait for her. I'm 
to send her word by a district-telegraph messenger if 
you can go. Will you ? " 

The pith of the message in Lillie's mind lies in the 
" something particular to tell her that would surprise 
her," and she draws but one conclusion from it, puts 
but one construction upon it. Mamie Snelling has 
seen him^ or knows of his arrival. 
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"Of course I'll go," she says, all excitement 
" What time is it ? Quarter-past twelve. I'll go and 
get ready at once." 

'* And I'll go down to the office and send a district- 
telegraph messenger," says Spaulding. ** I'll be back 
in five minutes and will walk with you as far as the 



car." 



It is half-past twelve before Lillie has completed 
her toilet, and she is surprised on coming back into 
the parlor to find no Charlie. She waits five minutes 
longer, and then George, the bell-boy, comes to say 
that " Mass' Spaulding sent him to tell her not to wait 
for him, but to go on without him, and he'd tell her 
the reason when he saw her again." 

And so she starts out alone. As she passes No. 
467 the door opens and a man appears in the doorway. 
She is only conscious that it is a man, and her heart 
goes thump, thump, thump, with a sudden desire to 
look at his face. She knows she ought to pass on 
without looking, as he has evidently held back to allow 
her to do so. But she does look, all the same. It is 
only a glance, swift and fleeting as the lightning's flash. 
But it is sufficient. Alas ! it is not him. Yet, stay ! 
She has seen the face somewhere, at some time. She 
has walked some paces on ere this recollection comes 
to her. But where and when ? Acting on the curios- 
ity of the moment, she retraces her steps and shoots 
another quick glance at the doorway as she goes by. 
But the door is shut, and she sees nothing but its 
painted panels. " I'll remember yet, see if I don't," 
she says to herself. " Why, of course," and her face 
brightens with the satisfaction of a successful mental 
tour de force, " That's what Mamie intends to sur- 
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prise me with. She'll be badly sold when she finds I 
know." When Lillie reaches the Snelling*s house it 
is after one. Mamie is not at home. 

" I*m late for lunch, but she said I was to come in 
and wait for her," she tells James, the negro butler. 

" She tell you dat her own self, miss," asks James, 
with a doubtful look. 

" Yes. At least she sent me a message. Shell be 
here in a few minutes." 

** When she sen* you dat message, miss ? " 

" About an hour ago. Why ? " 

"A telegram, I 'spec ? " 

" A telegram ? No. Why should she send me a 
telegram?" 

" 'Cause she down at de ranch." 

" Down at the ranch ? You must be dreaming." 

" No, miss, I'se not. She an' her pa went down to 
de ranch for de day, this momin*." 

" I see it all plain enough," Lillie says to herself, as 
she turns without another word and flounces down the 
steps. " She's found out he's here, and expects him 
to call." 

She stops a minute to think, turns and runs up the 
steps again. James hasn't yet shut the door. 

" Don't you tell her I was here. You under- 
stand ? " 

" Dat's all right, miss," says James. " Just as you 
say." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

" Failure number two/' groans Sir Percy, as Liv- 
ingstone walks away. " What a disaster ! I'm afraid 
to look Ned in the face, poor chap. What to say to 
him I don't know, after fetching him all this way on a 
fool's errand. Yes, I have been a fool. There's no 
mistake about that. All my plans are knocked into a 
cocked hat; my little game is a complete — an utter 
fizzle. What we are to do, I can't think. It's deuced 
lucky we took return tickets, or a pretty fix we should 
be in. But how our money for other expenses is to 
hold out beats me. We must only get back as fast as 
we can. How am I to broach it to Ned ? He said all 
along it was a wild-goose chase, and how he'll give it 
to me now ! Yet I must tell him. There he sits, over 
there, smoking his pipe in happy ignorance of the hole 
— the pit we have fallen into, thanks to me and my 
rotten game of tit-for-tat I thought that devilish 
clever, didn't I ? Well, here goes, for tell him I must, 
without delay." 

" Well, old chap," says Lord Atherleigh, cheerily, 
as Sir Percy comes up. " Here we are. What is the 
next move in your little game ? Don't let's waste any 
time about it." 

** I'm afraid my little game is played out, and we've 
lost," blurts out Sir Percy, coming to the point at once. 
** There's no good in deceiving you, Ned ; but our 
next move will be to go back to England as soon and 
as fast as we can." 

** I thought you looked down in the mouth," replies 
Lord Atherleigh. " You don't often look that way, I 
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must say. But what the deuce is up ? Are you quite 
sure about it ? " 

His friend's quiet, self-possessed manner, when Sir 
Percy has expected an outbreak of temper, is an agree- 
able surprise to him. 

" I confess you're awfully good about it, Ned," he 
says. *^ If you gave me a jolly good kicking, I should 
richly deserve it." 

** But why is the game all up ? " asks the earl. 
*" You may be wrong." 

**I wish I was. Oh, no, it's only too true, I'm 
afraid. In the first place, the people I wanted to see 
are still abroad, and won't return for months. That's 
bad enough. But wait till you hear the second. The 
father of the girl I brought you all this way to marry 
is on the verge of ruin." 

Lord Atherleigh's face hardens a bit, and he takes 
half a dozen draws at his pipe, which he has let go 
out. 

" How do you know these things ? " 

*' The young man I've been talking to just now told 
me. He's a friend of both parties." 

Lord Atherleigh's face brightens. 

** Isn't he the fellow you met in Paris ? " 

*' Yes, he is." 

"And who you said humbugged you there? If 
my memory serves me right, you even indulged your- 
self in the recreation of calling him a lying scoun- 
drel ? " 

" I know I did; but I was wrong." 

" I don't think you were," says Lord Atherleigh, 
in a confident tone. " Shall I tell you why I think 
so ? Well, just listen. When you came in here to see 
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about rooms I stayed outside a minute or two showing 
the porter which were our traps (traveling without a 
servant is useful sometimes), and I overheard your 
friend telling another young man about the * tafify ' he 
gave the English snoozer — that's what he called you — 
in Paris, because you were after some girl's millions, 
and that he was going to give you a new deal and send 
you home again if he found you had come here for the 
same purpose. I can't put it into the choice vernacu- 
lar he used, but that's the sense of it. * Taffy ' means 
humbug in the native slang, I may tell you, for I've 
been here before. It's clear the fellow is lying again." 

" By Jove ! what luck I " exclaims Sir Percy, a 
big load lifted off his heart, and too happy for the 
moment to feel indignant. "I see it all now. Of 
course, he's after the girl himself. Fancy my not see- 
ing it before ! I have been a dolt." 

" Which girl do you think he's after ? " asks Lord 
Atherleigh. 

" Mine, of course. There was no question of the 
other to arouse his suspicions until to-day," says Sir 
Percy. *' He may be right about the other matter," 
he adds, with a sudden thought which sends his heart 
down into his boots again. 

** I don't think so," dissents the earl. " One has 
to cram a lot of what one thinks useless stuff to pass 
one's army exams in these days. I had to get up no 
end of law when I passed out of Sandhurst, and a 
deuced bore I found it. But I'm no end glad I did, 
now, for I remember a legal maxim which says, ^Falsus 
in uno^falsus in omnibus,^ I think we can apply it to 
this second yarn of your friend. What's his name, by- 
the-by ? " 
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" Livingstone." 

" Livingstone, eh ? *' says Lord Atherleigh, screw- 
ing up his eye. ** It seems to me I met the fellow 
somewhere when I was here before. I dare say I shall 
remember if it becomes necessary." 

** But what had we better do about it ? " asks Sir 
Percy, who is beginning to feel angry now that his joy 
is growing old. " I should like to thrash the black- 
guard." 

" No good in doing that," says Lord Atherleigh ; 
" just at present, anyhow. That will keep. We must 
be cautious, and circumvent him, for a fellow like that 
won't stop at two lies to gain his ends. We must dis- 
guise our hands, and pretend to believe everything he 
says." 

" You're quite right, Ned," agrees Sir Percy. " I 
never knew you had such a cool, clear head. By 
Jove ! you ought to have gone to the bar. It will be 
deuced hard work keeping one's hands off the scoun- 
drel, much less being civil to him." 

" Not if we win in the end. But let's go to our 
rooms and wash off some of this six days' accumulation 
of dust, smoke, and cinders." 

''467, 468 — fourth floor," sings out the clerk, bang- 
ing down two keys on the marble-topped counter of 
the office as he clangs the gong. " Front ! Here, 
George, show these gentlemen to their rooms." 

As the doors of the elevator open at the fourth 
floor to let Lord Atherleigh and Sir Percy out, Living- 
stone is waiting to get in. He frowns when he sees 
them, mutters an oath to himself, and darts back out 
of sight, but comes forward with an annoyed look 

when he sees them emerge from the elevator. Sir 
10 
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Percy bites his under Up hard, and straightens up ; but 
Lord Atherleigh gives his arm a pinch that he remem- 
bers for some days, and shakes his head. 

*' What ! " Livingstone says, bestowing an inquiring 
glance on George, "Billings hasn't given you rooms 
on this floor, has he ? " 

**Yes, sah," says George. ** Fo'-sixty-sem, fo'- 
sixty-eight," and he shuts his eyes and grins. 

" The h — 1 ! " hisses Livingstone. " He must be 
a bom fool." 

**You had a right to tellum," mumbles George. 
*' Guess he didn't know." 

" Hold on a minute ! " Livingstone calls to the two 
Englishmen who are walking on. *' I'll go with you. 
George, you go ahead and open the doors. Savvy .> " 

" Yes, sah." 

*' Just look down here," he continues, as they reach 
the court-yard balcony. "Makes you dizzy, don't 
it ? " He delays them a minute longer, when George 
comes back and says " O K " to him *in a low voice. 
" But, I forgot ; you must be wanting to get a clean 
up," and he hurries them on to their rooms. " Now, 
look here," he says, accompanying Sir Percy into his 
room. Lord Atherleigh having shut his door, " I guess 
I'll take you and your friend out for a ride through 
the park and on to the cliff. What you say ? Needn't 
stay for lunch here ; we can get lunch at the cliff. Say 
the word, and I'll go right away and get the team." 

Acting on Lord Atherleigh's advice. Sir Percy ac- 
cepts for both of them. 

Livingstone comes back with a double-seated light 
wagon and a pair of fast trotters, and takes them out 
to the park and on through it to the Cliff House, where 
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they stay an hour admiring the seals and the deep-blue 
waters of the broad and placid Pacific. Then he takes 
them for a long drive on the sandy beach, trying a 
short cut back across the loose soft sand above high- 
water mark, but finds it impracticable after wasting a 
couple of hours in the attempt to find the road. Two 
hours more are spent in recovering the lost ground, 
and by the time they get back to the city it is past 
seven o'clock. Instead of driving to the hotel, Living- 
stone draws up at the door of the famous Poodle Dog 
Restaurant. 

" I'm going to invite you to a French dinner here," 
he tells the two Englishmen, " that can't be beat in 
Paris. Anyhow, it's better than the Palace table d*hdte. 
Come right along up." 

" One almost feels ashamed of one's self for sus- 
pecting him of deceiving us," says Sir Percy to Lord 
Atherleigh an hour later, under the softening influence 
of Veuve Clicquot and Chdteau Yquem^ while Living- 
stone goes to see about getting a box for one of the 
theatres. "He is certainly treating us handsomely 
enough now." 

" So he is," replies Lord Atherleigh. ** But I 
wouldn't get too enthusiastic about it till we are cer- 
tain of his motive in doing so. That it's a game I 
haven't a doubt. What the game is we shall be better 
able to tell when we get the deal. In the mean time 
we'll cautiously acquire all the winning cards we can 
get into our own hands. The only way to do that is 
to humor him by doing whatever he suggests. He is 
a cunning chap, but we'll catch him off his guard if 
we can only wait." 

" Then you don't mean to go back ? " 
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** Not unless I hear on better authority than Living- 
stone's that the girl's father has lost his fortune." 

" Then you think it not unlikely that these people 
/ came to see are here now ? " 

" Think it, my dear fellow ? I'm morally certain 
they are. But who are they ? " 

" What on earth can it matter to you what their name 
is ? You're getting as inquisitive as an old woman." 

" Do you know, Percy, it's a curious thing, but I 
can never get you to tell me the name of those people. 
You always avoid or evade answering." 

" Well, what was the good of telling you ? If I had 
told you, ten to one if you would have come out here 
with me at all. As things have gone, perhaps I had 
better have told you, but you seem to think not. You 
seem to think Livingston is pla — " 

" There ! Didn't I tell you ? Trying to lead me 
away from the subject. But I won't be put off this 
time. I simply won't ! " and Lord Atherleigh puts 
his hand down slowly on the table to emphasize his 
settled decision on the subject. " I must know, and 
the sooner you out with it the better." 

** All right, old fellow. Just as you like. I'll tell 
you," says Sir Percy, half deprecatingly, ** but I think 
you'll agree with me that I was justified in — in — " 

" Hiding it from me? " 

" Yes, if you will. Hiding it from you." 

** Well, out with it ! No more shuffling." 

" Very well," and there is a glitter of retaliation in 
Sir Percy's eyes as he speaks. ** The name is — er — 
hum—" 

" Well, well ? " 

"Winslow!" 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

"WiNSLOW?" repeats Lord Atherleigh, quietly, 
while a shade of annoyance crosses his features. 

" Yes, Winslow," says Sir Percy. ** Do you won- 
der that I tried to avoid telling you ? All the fat's in 
the fire now." 

** I'm sorry you didn't tell me before," goes on Lord 
Atherleigh. " If I had known they were the people 
you wanted to meet I — " 

"Wouldn't have come. I knew that." 

" Nothing of the sort, my dear Percy. I was going 
to say I would have asked another letter from Lord 
Chillington." 

" How was I to know ? You always abused Ameri- 
cans so, and I supposed it was because of the way 
these people behaved to you that you hated the whole 
nation. Isn't that true ? " 

" Partially, yes. I confess I was riled at their rude 
treatment. It was awfully shabby. But there's a rea- 
son deeper still, Percy, that I've never told any one, 
and I never mean to. I say I wish you had told me 
before, that's all. But, look here," and the earl turns 
round sharply and knits his brows, " how comes it that 
you know anything about these people ? Did you ever 
meet them or see them anywhere ? You've never been 
in America before, have you ? I thought not." 

" No, I haven't" 

" Then where did you meet them ? " demands Lord 
Atherleigh. 

" I never met fAem an3rwhere, if it comes to that," 
replies Sir Percy, a trifle warmly. 
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" What do you mean by emphasizing * them ' in 
that way ? " 

" Upon my word, Ned, it's got so that a fellow 
must, indeed, weigh his words when he talks before 
you." 

" There's not the slightest good in dodging about 
like that. You've met these people, or some of them. 
Come, confess. There's no need to quarrel over it." 

** No more there is. I think it's you who are doing 
the quarreling." 

" Look here, Percy. We've come out here together 
in a mutual interest I have come solely on your sug- 
gestion. I have taken everything on trust so far. I 
know nothing but what you tell me. I don't even 
know, except upon your unsupported statement, that 
there is such a young person as this girl Snelling. I 
think I've treated you pretty decently, and trusted 
you. You might return the compliment." 

Sir Percy is struck by the justice of his friend's 
words, and his face at once softens. 

" You're perfectly right, Ned. It's a shame for me 
to have kept you in the dark about anything, and I 
won't any longer. I did meet one of the Winslows." 

" Which one ? " 

" The girl." 

" Where ? " 

** In London. At the Metropole." 

" When ? " 

'* The night we lost each other near the Embank- 
ment, that June night, about two months ago." 

" Then it was^^w that that letter was intended for," 
exclaims the earl, with a flashing eye. " And you pre- 
tended to know nothing about it. Pah ! " 
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" Who's quarreling now ? I knew you would get 
in a temper if I told you." 

" No one likes to be humbugged." 

" I didn't humbug you. I only said I had never 
seen the letter before." 

Lord Atherleigh looks at him quickly. 

**It is true. That's all I said. How the letter 
came to be addressed to you I haven't the faintest idea. 
I only know that the circumstances to which it referred 
were identical with, or so exactly similar to, what had 
occurred between the young lady and myself that I 
supposed it was meant for me, unless you had had the 
same experience, which wasn't likely, or you wouldn't 
have showed me the letter." 

**I should think not. But how did she get my 
name ? You must have given it instead of your own." 

" I'll take my oath I didn't." 

'* How was it all ? " 

Sir Percy briefly recounts the facts of the meeting. 

" It's all very strange." 

" The only way I can account for it is that she re- 
membered you're having called upon them, and my 
having a title, too, made her get mixed up about it, and 
she confused the names. Americans are awfully stupid 
on the subject of English titles. I dare say she thought 
I was an earl because I had * Sir ' before my name." 

** I thought you said they had grown more knowing 
about baronets ? " 

"In New York, yes. Not so far West as Cali- 
fornia." 

** Humph ! " Lord Atherleigh is silent for some 
minutes, and seems deep in some question which puz- 
zles him to decide. At last he says : 
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" Look here, Percy. Do you care for this girl ? " 

"I'm ashamed to say I do," Sir Percy answers, 
frankly. ** A little, that is,*' he adds, as if the shame 
were getting the worst of it. 

*' But if she hadn't any money, it wouldn't break 
your heart to give her up ? Eh ? " asks the earl. 

Sir Percy smiles. 

"Look here, Ned," he says, "it isn't fair to put it 
in that way. I can't afford to indulge my sentiments 
onlyr 

" Exactly. Then you won't mind a proposition 
I'm going to make. Let's exchange the objects of our 
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" Affection ? " laughs Sir Percy. 

" No— pursuit. That's the word." 

" Exchange them for what ? " 

" For each other." 

'[ What ? " 

" You take the Snelling and I'll take the Winslow. 
Eh ? " says Lord Atherleigh. 

" Thanks, awfully. I beg to decline, all the same," 
replies Sir Percy. 

" But what difference can it make ? They have 
both got fortunes. That is really what we want." 

" Then what difference can it make to you which 
you have ? " 

" None, really. I only thought if it was the same 
to you. You know I prefer a blonde, if — if — " 

" The blonde's got money ? " 

Lord Atherleigh laughs. 

"It isn't fair to put it in that way," he says. " Of 
course I shouldn't want a blonde without any. I'm in 
no financial condition to allow myself such a luxury." 
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" But look here, old man," calls out Sir Percy, sud- 
denly. " The Winslow girl isn't a blonde." 

" Isn't a blonde ? What do you mean ? " 

"That she's a brunette. At least, she has dark- 
brown hair and dark-blue eyes. I don't know if you'd 
exactly say that was a brunette. She's not a blonde, 
anyhow." 

" I am puzzled," says Lord Atherleigh. " Are you 
sure ? Isn't there some mistake ? " 

"You can ask Livingstone. Here he is, now," 
says Sir Percy. 

"Yes, Lillie Winslow's dark," Livingstone tells 
them, " and Mamie Snelling's fair — as perfect a blonde 
as you'd see in an English burlesque company. It's a 
pity her father's broke, isn't it ? " 

" I confess I'm bewildered about it," Lord Ather- 
leigh says, not noticing Livingstone's comment. " Then 
we'll stay as we are," he adds in an undertone to Sir 
Percy, who replies : 

" I should rather think so." 

" That is to say, for the present, anyhow. I'm not 
satisfied in my mind about this thing. I'll tell you 
why, for one reason. The daughter of the Mr. Wins- 
low—" 

" Colonel Winslow," corrects Livingstone. 

" I don't know anything about any military man," 
says Lord Atherleigh, impatient of the interruption. 
" The man I speak of called himself Mr. Winslow. I 
was going to say that his daughter, whom I saw at the 
Metropole Hotel, in London, had yellow hair and blue 
eyes. You see it can not be the same people." 

" I'm your way of thinking, earl," says Livingstone, 
going to the right about with such suddenness that Sir 
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Percy looks at him with some surprise. " 111 tell you 
how we'll settle it. What sort of looking man was the 
old gentleman ? Short and fleshy, with a full beard ? " 

'*No. He was tall and thin," says Lord Ather- 
leigh, " and had a beard only on his chin." 

" Chin- whiskers, you mean ? " 

** Yes, if you wish," laughs the earL 

" I thought so," says Livingstone, with a self-ap- 
proving nod. ** I knew it. It's not the same Winslow." 

" There was a nephew traveling with them," sug- 
gests Sir Percy. " That is, with my Winslows." 

** So there was with mine," says Lord Atherleigh, 
quickly, " There's another riddle." 

** Did either of you ever see this young man — or 
rather, these young men, for there must have been two 
of them, of course ? " asks Livingstone, with a sarcastic 
drop of the corner of one eye. 

** No," say both the Englishmen in a breath. 

"So I thought," says Livingstone, protruding his 
lower Up. " Nor nobody else. These nephews of 
Americans traveling in Europe are members of the 
myth family. They exist but in the imagination of 
the people with whom they are traveling, and are in- 
tended to scare off," he looks pointedly first at the earl 
and then at Sir Percy, " to scare off the undesired and 
undesirable advances of impecunious heiress-hunters. 
Wherever there's an heiress, you generally find one of 
these * nephews ' along. Do you catch on ? " 

" I'm afraid I don't make it out," says Lord Ather- 
leigh, shaking his head. " I think we had better drop 
the subject." 

" So do I," adds Sir Percy. 

"I concur," says Livingstone. "I thought we 
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might have gone on to the Baldwin to see an act or 
two of Modjeska. But I reckon it's too late now. 
Just ten o'clock. We must go another night. Of 
course you're going to stay some time." 

'* I don't know at all," says Lord Atherleigh, with 
the faintest suspicion of a wink to Sir Percy. " The 
fact is, we are thinking of going back at once. We 
expected to meet some friends here, and they've not 
yet arrived." 

" From England ? " 

" Ye-yes. From England. From London." 

" I see," assents Livingstone. " Well, now, if that 
ain't too bad,'* and the "dance" in his eyes gives the 
lie to his words. " I was hoping you'd be able to stay 
out the week anyhow. I made sure you would not 
come all this way without seeing the Yosemite and Big 
Trees." 

" Perhaps — " and the earl duplicates his previous 
wink to Sir Percy as he puts up his finger to scratch 
his eyebrow and woo inspiration how to decide. " Per- 
haps we might manage to stay. Let's see ; this is 
Wednesday, and the Cunard sail on Saturday. May 
as well stay here as in New York. Eh, Percy ? " 

** Quite so," says Sir Percy. 

" You mustn't think of interfering in any business 
plans," says Livingstone, seriously. " You know your 
own business best." 

"I think we do," says Lord Atherleigh, pointedly. 
" I'll tell you what. We'll think it over, and decide in 
the morning." 

The clocks are striking eleven as they walk down 
Market Street together, and Livingstone, who has lost 
both his spirits and his tongue, accompanies the two 
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Englishmen up in the elevator, lest, be tells them, they 
should go astray. As they get out on the fourth floor, 
George, the bell-boy, stops them : 

** One flo* higher up, if you please, gem'men," he 
says. Yo' rooms has bin changed to de fiff flo*. Dey 
forgot dey wus engaged when dey give 'um to yo'." 

"What a cussed fool I was," Livingstone snaps 
out to himself, as he goes into the bar-room for his 
regular night-cap cock-tail, ^ to go on urging them ! 
Like as not they'll stop now. I tell you, it keeps me 
busy." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Look here, Percy," says Lord Atherleigh, " I've 
been thinking over a plan all night, and I think I've 
found one that will work." 

" Well, what is it ? " asks Sir Percy. " If you've 
discovered one that will hold water you've got the best 
of me. I've thought over it till my head aches." 

They have both arisen early, and are sitting in the 
public dining-room of the hotel waiting for their break- 
fast to be brought in. 

** It's this : We are yet in doubt about the Winslows 
being here, and the thing is to find out. That is easily 
managed. I'll call there again. I don't mind in the 
least. To gain one's point one must do disagreeable 
things. We can't be beaten by this Livingstone. Yes, 
I'll go and call there with you this morning. It doesn't 
signify which they ^xt—your Winslows or my Winslows. 
You can introduce me in the one case, and I you in 
the other. Another thing. If it's your young lady, 
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you can have her ; if it's mine, why, she belongs to 



me. 



** That's fair enough," Sir Percy answers. ** If she 
is not my young lady, you are welcome to her." 

" Ditto, ditto," says Lord Atherleigh. " So much 
for the Winslows. Now, then, for the other people. 
I have made up my mind to call there, too." 

"What? But we don't know them. I depended 
on Livingstone or some one introducing us. Let's ask 
the consul. Not a bad idea, that." 

" Fancy requiring the aid of the consul to intro- 
duce one to any one ! " exclaims the earl. " I, for 
one, beg to be excused. No, I'm determined to call 
on these people, too. We must take the bull by the 
horns. Nothing venture, nothing have." 

"But suppose they'll be angry." 

" No fear of that when they hear our names." 

" Your name, you mean," says Sir Percy. 

" Well, my name, then." returns Lord Atherleigh. 
" I'll agree to bear the brunt of the battle alone. Be- 
sides, you needn't be in such a state of mind about it. 
If these Winslows are here, and the girl turns out to 
be mine, why, that puts a stop to further proceedings. 
You wouldn't want the Snelling ? " 

" By Jove ! I don't care to be left out in the cold 
like that," says Sir Percy. "I hear she's awfully 
pretty, and she's got lots of money, and I shouldn't 
mind — for second choice, I mean, of course." 

" Then you approve of my plan ? " 

" Yes. I don't see that we can do any better." 

" And you agree ? " 

"Yes-" 

" Well, then, let us get under way as soon as we 
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can," says Lord Atherleigh. ** What a time that fel- 
low is getting us our breakfast ! " 

While the earl is still speaking, Mr. Livingstone 
walks in. On catching sight of the two Englishmen, 
he frowns, mutters something between his teeth, and 
comes straight over to them. 

" What fool gave you seats here at the door ? " he 
asks, without going through the form of saying ** Good- 
morning." 

" One of the waiters pulled out the chairs with a 
flourish, and we sat down," says Sir Percy. " What's 
the difficulty about them ? " 

" Why, nobody sits down here," continues Living- 
stone. " It is most impertinent to give you such seats. 
Come up to the other end of the room. It's much the 
nicest part, and you'll see every one. Here you might 
as well be sitting out in the street I'm going, so come 
along with me." 

" I'll vote we stay where we are," says Sir Percy, 
doggedly, his temper in no way sweetened by 
hunger. 

** No, we'll go with you," says the earl, standing 
up, having first given Sir Percy's leg a kick under the 
table. ** Come on, Percy, and {sotto voce) don't make 
an infernal fool of yourself." 

And so Livingstone conducts them to the far end 
of the long room, and the three seat themselves at a 
small table together, the waiter following with a tray 
held aloft on the palm of his hand. 

'* I guess there never was an Englishman who took 
his breakfast in any part of the world who didn't have 
that," and Livingstone points pityingly to a plate of 
dry toast. 
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" Really ? " There is an angry look in Sir Percy's 
eyes, and Lord Atherleigh shakes his head. 

** There, too," continues Livingstone, with a nod 
at another dish. " Broiled kidneys ! It's a common 
idea that Englishmen live on roast beef and plum 
pudding ; but I believe it is dry toast and boiled kid- 
neys. Ha ! ha ! " and he gulps down a tumbler of 
ice- water. 

It is clear that Livingstone is out of humor about 
something. The fact is, he is already tired of having 
to keep these two Englishmen continually under his 
eye and to direct their movements. An extra cock- 
tail or two overnight has spoiled his appetite, and made 
him nervous, feverish, and irritable. 

" I don't think they're much worse than those un- 
commonly nasty things you're soaking in melted butter 
and smearing with treacle," replies Sir Percy, as Liv- 
ingstone prepares himself a plate of hot cakes. " Fancy 
a grown-up man putting such awful filth into his stom- 
ach ! " 

Lord Atherleigh shakes his head, coughs, clears 
his throat, and shuffles his feet under the table all to 
no purpose. 

"Imagine any one," goes on Sir Percy, "shoveling 
it down on the top of a goblet of iced water. The 
national stomach must be as tough as the national 
cheek." 

Livingstone puts down his knife and glares at Sir 
Percy a minute, while he holds up the edge of a cake 
on the end of his fork. 

"National cheek, eh? We may have some, I'll 
allow, but for downright, concentrated, unadulterated, 
boiler-proof gall, commend me to the high-toned Eng- 
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lish nobility, who have nothing but their pewter-whistle 
titles to offer, and who come — Why, pshaw ! what's 
the use of getting mad," and Livingstone looks down 
the room and fidgets uneasily. *' Say, ain't much of 
a view out of that window, is there ? See that man 
sitting over there close by the window ? " 

" I see half a dozen," says Sir Percy, who hasn't 
recovered his good-humor, not having the same rea- 
son. " Do you mean the one eating with his knife ; 
the one with the * chin whiskers ' ; the one cutting his 
finger-nails with a pen-knife ; the one looking under 
the table for a spittoon ; or the — " 

Livingstone looks at him as if he'd like to kick 
him. But he bottles down his rage, and says : 

'* I don't see any of those you mention. I mean 
the man with the — " 

** Side whiskers ? " asks Sir Percy. 

Livingstone compresses his lips hard, and breathes 
a long draught through his nose that sounds like the 
escape of steam. 

Lord Atherleigh, however, recalls him to his 
senses. 

" There's a gentleman down there — the third table 
from the end nearest the wall — ^who I'm sure is the 
man I met at the Metropole," he says, slowly, with his 
eyes fixed on the spot. 

" What ! " exclaims Livingstone, starting round in 
his chair. " Where ? Oh, over there you mean, facing 
the young lady whose back is turned this way, eh ? 
Why, my gracious me ! Do you know who that is ? 
That's the — the Japanese consul. Ain't likely you 
saw him in London." 

'' He doesn't look much like a Japanese," says Sir 
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Percy. " I didn't know that the Japanese had grown 
so civilized as to have adopted as a hirsute facial dec- 
oration the popular American chin-whisker." 

" Why, pshaw, you didn't think he was a Japanese, 
did you ? He's a full-blooded Irishman, and his name 
Major O'Shaunghnessy," says Livingstone, with return- 
ing composure. " But I want you to look at that old 
buffer by the window, there. There's a funny story 
about him. 1*11 tell you, if you like," and he looks 
inquiringly at Lord Atherleigh, Lord Atherleigh 
doesn't want to say point blank he doesn't like, but 
he shows it plainly enough by turning the subject back 
again to the Japanese consul. 

** Is that the consul's daughter sitting opposite to 
him.' " he asks, with one eyebrow slightly elevated. 

" Daughter ? That ? Why that's the old man's 
wife. She's his third wife the other two are di- 
vorced." 

" He appears to be partial to young 'uns," says Sir 
Percy. " I can't see her face, but her figure looks un- 
commonly juvenile for the wife of an old scoundrel 
like that." 

" She ain't so young as you think," says Living- 
stone. " Her figure's all made up. She's forty if she's 
a dav." 

" I'll try and get a look at her face going out," Sir 
Percy continues. "Looks as though she might be 
pretty." 

** I wouldn't advise you to try," Livingstone says. 

" In the first place, you'll be disappointed, for she's as 

homely as a hedge fence ; and in the second the old 

fellow's as jealous as a Turk. He'll spot you if he 

catches you looking at her, and ten to one if you 
II 
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don't have a fight over it He's a duelist and the 
straightest shot I ever saw." 

" Whoever fights a duel nowadays ? " laughs Sir 
Percy. ** Anyhow about a woman ? Nonsense." 

** You'll find it the reverse of nonsense, I tell you, 
if you rile Colonel O'Shaughnessy." 

" Promotion must be rapid in his corps," Sir Percy 
says, with a nod at Lord Atherleigh. " He was only a 
major five minutes ago." 

" Major, I would say," rectifies Livingstone. "You 
were laughing at dueling, just now. Do you see this 
scar on the back of my wrist ? Two years ago I got 
that in a duel. The ball flattened against the bone, 
and had to be cut out. But the funny part of it is 
that not only the scar remains, but the identical shape 
of the bullet. Look. Do you see ? " 

" I confess, I don't," replies Lord Atherleigh, after 
a long look. 

" Nor I," says Sir Percy. 

" The light's bad," says Livingstone. " Turn your 
head this way. There. Now you see it ? No ? Well, 
I never ! Most every one sees it as easy as rolling off 
a log. Done ? " and he looks first at Lord Atherleigh 
and then at Sir Percy. 

" Let's go." 

" Deuce take it ! " exclaims Sir Percy. ** They 
have gone." 

** So they have," says Lord Atherleigh. " I wonder 
when. They were there a minute ago." 

" Oh, when we were looking for Livingstone's bul- 
let," grumbles Sir Percy, " like a pair of fools." 

Outside the dining-room door, George, the negro 
bell-boy is waiting. Livingstone speaks a few words 
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to him in an undertone, and then says, cavalierly : 
" Well, I must be going now. I got an engagement. 
See you later, I guess. S'long," and much to the 
Englishmen's satisfaction, takes his departure. 

"I'm convinced more than ever that he's play- 
ing some deceitful game with us," says Lord Ather- 
leigh as Livingstone disappears into Market Street. 
" I am morally certain that it is a yarn about the Japan- 
ese consul, and that the man he calls O'Shaughnessy 
is the Mr. Winslow I met at the Metropole." 

" Why not make sure by asking at the office ? " 
suggests Sir Percy. 

"Just exactly what I'm going to do this minute." 

Mr. Billings, one of the clerks, is leaning on the 
marble-topped counter, conversing with a couple of 
young men ; but, with marked politeness, leaves them 
the moment he sees Lord Atherleigh and Sir Percy 
approach, and stands waiting to attend to them. 

" No, sir, we got no one named Winslow stop- 
ping here," he tells Lord Atherleigh, in a lower voice 
than is his custom, in answer to his lordship's in- 
quiry. 

" Are you quite sure ? " persists the earl. " Because 
I'm almost certain I saw Colonel Winslow at breakfast 
not a quarter of an hour ago." 

" I guess I ought to know," replies Billings, pomp- 
ously, as he adjusts his diamond collar-stud. **^It*s 
my business to know who's here and who isn't. That's 
what I'm paid for." 

" Well, all I can say is that it's the queerest thing 
I ever knew," Lord Atherleigh says. 

Mr. Billings only shrugs his puffy shoulders con- 
temptuously, and says nothing. 
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" The only way to settle it is to do as we agreed,'* 
suggests Sir Percy. " Let us start at once." 

" I know the Winslows* address," says the earl. 
** It's 3339 California Street. I remember the number, 
because three threes make nine. But the Snellings. 
I have no idea where they live. I won't please this fel- 
low by asking him, and ten to one if he wouldn't tell us 
wrong if I did. We must find it somehow ourselves." 

"What is easier? Look at a directory," proposes 
Sir Percy. '* We are certain to find one in the first 
shop we come to." 

But it is not so easy as Sir Percy thinks. They 
don't find a directory until they have asked in more 
than a dozen stores and disappointed a score or more 
of shop-keepers and clerks whose smiles at seeing 
them enter have quickly been resolved into scowls on 
hearing the object of their visit. Then it is only a 
last year's edition. But it is better than none. In it 
are exactly twenty-one Snellings. As, however, after 
a few minutes* study, it is apparent that six of the total 
are "laborers," two keep "saloons," one is a "hack- 
driver," another a " conductor," another a " plumber," 
while two sell "fancy goods," four more are "clerks," 
and two are "porters," with the further parenthetical 
qualification of colored — a designation which, by the 
way, conveys no meaning to the minds of the English- 
men. The formidable array, thus sifted, is reduced 
to two, one of whom, in the estimation of the searchers, 
must be the man they seek. Of these two, one is 
George W. Snelling, who has " real estate " after his 
name ; the other Ira D. Snelling, whose vocation, pro- 
fession, occupation, or whatever it may be is described 
by the word "mining." 
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Between these two Lord Atherleigh and Sir Percy 
hesitate for some time. 

At last Sir Percy says : 

"All the big fortunes have come from mines, 
haven't they ? " 

That settles it, and, as good luck will have it, he is 
right. 

" Very well, then," says Lord Atherleigh. ** Ira D. is 
our man. Now, then, where does he live ? * Res., 3999 
California.' Same street as the Winslows. That's lucky." 

"But over six hundred houses apart," adds Sir 
Percy. 

" Never mind that. We're lucky to have found it 
at all." 

What with this delay and the further one of taking 
the wrong line of cable-cars and being carried a mile 
or more in the wrong direction, it is after twelve o'clock 
when the earl and his friend ring the front-door bell 
of the Winslow mansion. No one answers. He rings 
again, and waits a respectable space ; but again there 
is no response. 

" Let me have a try," says Sir Percy, and there- 
upon a peal echoes forth that can be heard for blocks. 

Presently there is a sound within. 

** I've always heard American servants were abom- 
inable," remarks Sir Percy. " Fancy being kept at a 
door like this in England ! " 

Presently a front-window blind is opened, and the 
sash raised high enough to allow the head of what ap- 
pears to be a workman to be thrust out. 

" Hello ! " calls Lord Atherleigh. 

" Hello, yersilf ! " calls back the head. " An' phat 
d' yez want ? " 
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" Mrs. Winslow at home ? " 

" No-a." 

" Mr. Winslow ? " 

" No-a." 

" Miss Winslow ? " 

•'No-a." 

" Do they live here ? " 

" Faix, I dunno ! " 

" Any one else in the house ? " 

" No-a." 

" Where are they ? " 

" Dunner." 

" What are you doing here ? " 

** Plastherin V* and the sash is shut down with a bang. 

"By Jove! it looks as if Livingstone was right, 
after all," says Lord Atherleigh. '* Doesn't it ?" 

" It does, really. Now for 3999." 

** But what's the good of going ? If he's right in 
what he said about the Winslows not coming home, 
mustn't he be about the Snellings losing their money ? " 
urges the earl. 

"What! going to give up like that? I'll back 
you'll find yet that there's some mistake. We'll come 
back here again and see the head-workman. He'll be 
able to tell us." 

" All right," says the earl ; " perhaps you are cor- 
rect about it. The fact is, as the time approaches for 
me to come to the scratch with this Snelling young 
woman, I weaken. I thought we should have found 
these people." 

" And that the young woman was yours, eh ? 

" Yes, I confess it.' 

" Ned, you're a fool ! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Mamie Snelling reclines upon a soft-cushioned 
couch by the window of her blue satin-lined boudoir 
in her papa's mansion on the apex of Nob Hill. The 
hour is eleven, and though the radiant sun of a July 
morning sheds its warm rays from a cloudless sky, a 
chill and dust-laden westerly wind whistles and sweeps 
through the streets in spiteful gusts, swirls, and eddies 
at each comer, rattles the window-panes, and sends 
before it a cloud of sand and minute particles of 
street dibriSy which, on reaching the terminal point of 
its accumulating source, hangs over the bay in a gray- 
colored mist. Only too thankful to be indoors on 
such a summer morning, Mamie does not stir from 
the luxurious spot where she has been for nearly an 
hour in a state of charming dishabille and mental ab- 
straction. 

" I am getting so tired of it all," she says at last. 
" I wish they would let me alone. I shall never really 
care for any one else. People may call it romantic 
and foolish and nonsense, but it isn't. It's nature, 
nothing else. Why, oh, why can I not have the choice 
of my heart? He was so different from everybody 
I have ever met. It is real mean, so it is, that he can 
not be one of these. I must only try, I suppose, to 
get over it." She goes on after ten minutes' speech- 
less thought. "It is useless to go on like this any 
longer. I must make my mind up to that. I must 
banish him from my mind, and marry some one. I'm 
not growing younger every day. I'm nearly twenty. 
I could never stand being an old maid, and the first 
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thing I know FlI be one if I don't look out. If, now, 
while I'm young and — " she surveys herself admiring- 
ly in the mirror at her side, which reflects her full- 
length figure in graceful pose and becoming attire — 
" I think I may say not utterly hideous, I suspect 
them one and all of coming in search of papa's gold, 
what would it be when I grow old and homely ? Then, 
indeed, I might think I was wanted only for what 
they would get with me. Yes, it's lime I gave up this 
phantom ideal. The best years of my life are being 
wasted in its pursuit. I begin to realize it. I really 
must get married. There are so many to choose from. 
There's Otis Sturgis and Tracy Winthrope of Boston ; 
Phil Biddle and Will Fairmount of Philadelphia ; De 
Lancy Van Rensselaer and De Witt Van Teuton of 
New York ; Gaston Carroll and Oscar Dallas of Bal- 
timore ; Howard Hampton and Scott Cameron of 
Washington ; Vincent Armour and Ogden Higgins of 
Chicago ; and Pierre De Fonblanque and Theophile 
Claudet of New Orleans — each and all waiting for 
me to write and tell them * Yes.' As for the fellows 
here, why, I can't begin to count the monuments of 
patience waiting for an answer. What am I to do ? 
* I'll tell you what, my dear Mamie, you had better do. 
Begin by degrees. You needn't think seriously of 
marriage yet awhile. Try being engaged first, and 
see what it is like. Accept the next man who asks 
you.' That's sound advice. I'll take it. Well, I de- 
clare now, if it's not funny ! I forgot till this minute. 
Fred Gassaway asked me last night, as he took me 
to the carriage after Bessie Doolittle's * German,' if he 
might call to-day between twelve and one. I said yes, 
without thinking. So I suppose I may expect a for- 
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mal declaration from him. He's the only one, when I 
come to think of it, who has not proposed to me, ex- 
cept Charlie Spaulding, of course, but he don't care 
for any one but Lillie Winslow. Poor fellow. She'll 
never marry him — a cousin. I guess that's not the 
only reason, either. Well, where was I ? Oh, yes. It's 
funny that Fred Gassaway never proposed to me. It's 
all the better if he does to-day. Won't he be sur- 
prised when I accept him. It will be real funny to do 
it if only for that. I hope he won't want to kiss me. 
What? I suppose I must let him, just once. He's 
real nice looking, I'm sure, and there's lots of girls 
would give anything, I know, to have him kiss them. 
I needn't put on such awful big airs. I wish he 
wasn't a blonde, though. My ideal has always been a 
brunette. He was a brunette. Oh, dear, if Fred could 
only just turn into him! It's cruel, so it is, that I 
can't have him. I sometimes wonder if he was really 
from England, and his name was Brown. That's, 
perhaps, the reason why he's never answered any of 
my letters. He never received them." 

At this point one of Mamie's slippers falls off. She 
stoops to put it on again, and in doing so sees the 
morning's " Chronicle " on the gilt inlaid bouquet 
table beside her, on which stands a fast cooling and 
yet untouched cup of chocalat a la vanile. She takes 
it up, and lightly skimming through the "Society" 
column in search of something of interest connected 
with her friends, her eye is suddenly caught by the 
following item : 

"* Arrival of two English Lords. — By yester- 
dafs Overland train via t/ie Central Pacific there arrived 
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in this city two scions of a pair of England's most aristo- 
cratic houses. The gentlemen are the Earl of Ather- 
leigh — ' Why, if that ain't the one who called on the 
Winslows last October and left a letter with a blank 
sheet of paper in it ! What on earth has brought him 
here again, I wonder ? Let's see. Perhaps this says. 
Where was I ? Oh, yes. ' — the Earl of Atherleigh and 
Sir Percy Vandeleur. This is the second visit to our 
cocLst of Earl Atherleigh — ' Didn't I say so ? ' — he 
having arrived in the bay on his steam ycu:ht Dandelion 
during last fall, when making a tour of the world — ' I 
knew I was right. ^Sir Vandeleur, however, now comes 
for the first time. Both noblemen are bachelors and 
young, and have come to see the beauties of our State. It 
is not improbable that, in emulation of other British 
nobles who ha^e preceded them, they may find in the " beau- 
ties of our city'' a match for each of them' Why, 
pshaw ! that's just what the old paper said before, and 
the earl never found a match for himself at all. * They 
are both registered at the Palace' 

" Well, I never ! " exclaims Mamie, as she puts the 
paper down, after reading the item twice through. 
" So he's come back again, has he ? I wonder if he'll 
call on the Winslows this time and leave another empty 
envelope ? I don't believe a word of that story, and 
never did. There was something in that letter that 
Lillie chose to keep to herself — something she wouldn't 
tell me. Or else it wasn't from the earl at all, and she 
made believe it was. Charlie Spaulding thinks so, too. 
I'm sure I'm right. How I should like to find out ! 
I do hope we shall meet him. Wouldn't it be fun if 
he brought a letter of introduction to us this time. It 
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would be such a joke on Lillie. I've a good mind to 
— ^he's at the Palace, isn't it ? " She picks up the paper 
again. " Where is it ? Why, what's this ? Pa's name 
in the paper ? Yes, it is. Oh, pshaw ! it's only an- 
other account' of that horse-race pa's horse won in 
England. I'm just sick and tired of reading about it. 
But what's this it says ? Well, now, if this isn't the 
funniest thing I ever heard ! Here, in the list of 
horses, is ^The Earl of Atherleigh^s br. c, — ' whatever 
that means — ^ Paradox (Fordham) 2* I shouldn't be 
a bit surprised if he doesn't mean to come and see us. 
Well, well, now, if this isn't funny. I wonder what 
he's like, and if he's as nice as Mr. Brown. That 
would be impossible. There's no one like him. Why 
can't he come back again } I suppose, poor fellow, he 
hasn't the money to go traveling about like this earl. 
Of course, he must be very rich. All English earls 
are, of course. I wonder if he will find a match among 
the beauties of our city. Wouldn't some of the girls 
I know give their eyes to catch him ! They'd all like 
to be duchesses, like Mrs. Hemmingway. But, let me 
see ; an earl's wife wouldn't be a duchess, would she ? 
No, that's the wife of a duke. An earl's wife isn't an 
earless, is she ? I wonder, now, what it is ? Oh, yes, 
I remember now. It's countess. The Countess of 
Atherleigh. How nice it sounds! Nicer than Mrs. 
Brown, a good deal. Perhaps " — ^and her heart begins 
to flutter and give little taps against her ribs — ** per- 
haps he might take a fancy to me. If I am to try and 
forget Mr. Brown, here's a chance. Poor Fred, you've 
got a rival. There would be one comfort. I would 
know he didn't want me for my money. He has too 
much himself to care for any with his wife. What a 
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relief it would be to know, to feel sure that your hus- 
band only cared for you for yourself. I just hate, 
despise, and detest money sometimes. English earls 
and dukes are so different from Americans in that. 
They are so great and powerful and rich that they are 
above the need of money. I wonder if I should like 
to be a countess. I wish I didn't dislike Englishmen 
so. But I guess it's because I see such hateful speci- 
mens here. There's Dolly Timmons, for instance, and 
Plantagenet Oxhead and Herbert Grabby ? Did ever 
any one see such men ? Could any girl marry such 
fellows? There are different Englishmen from them, 
for there's Mr. Brown. I wonder what earls are like, 
and if they are different } I never saw an earl. Per- 
haps this one is just as nice as Mr. Brown. There's 
no telling. If he was, I shouldn't mind being a count- 
ess." At this moment the fire-alarm bells and steam 
whistles all over the city proclaim the hour of noon. 
" Heigho ! twelve o'clock. Who would have thought 
it ! Well, I suppose I must get up and dress, for Fred 
will be here before I know it. I wish it was the earl 
instead of Fred. However, Fred will do to begin on. 
I really feel quite nervous at the thought of his coming. 
I used never to be like this. It's all because I've been 
devoting my whole mind to Mr. Brown, and have 
grown rusty. It was really time I put an end to such 
nonsense. And yet, somehow, I can no more get Mr. 
Brown out of my head and my heart than I can fly. 
That's how I feel, anyhow. I must only make an 
effort and try my best. And so, therefore, Fred, the 
sooner you come the better for me, if not, perhaps, 
for you." 

As the hands of the Merchants'-Exchange clock 
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point to five minutes past twelve, a slight, fashionably 
dressed young man, with short sandy hair and a small 
ditto mustache, runs lightly down the steps of one of 
the insurance offices on Pine Street, and, shaking off 
one or two of his fellow-clerks on their way to lunch, 
walks rapidly up the hill to Kearney Street, and takes 
his seat on the front of the California Street cable- 
dummy which stands waiting. He has an uncertain 
look in his face — a sort of mixture of satisfaction and 
doubt Yet he is not so mentally occupied as to pre- 
vent a quiet effort on his part to gain the attention of 
a pretty girl who shares the seat with him, and who 
has put a pair of neat and well-shaped boots out in 
front of her, apparently for his inspection. Indeed, 
affairs have progressed to the interchange of a few 
pleasantries when the car reaches the gateway of the 
Snelling mansion, and Fred Gassaway — for it is he — 
almost regrets the necessity of his abrupt departure. 

As he gains the sidewalk, he sees two men standing 
near the gate in earnest conversation. 

"What! going to back out like this, Ned," says 
one, "after coming all this way? What has put you 
so suddenly into a funk ? " 

" My dear Percy," replies the other, " it's not that. 
I'm in no funk. I'm simply lost in consternation at 
^the prospect of a fellow's chances of being happy with 
a girl who lives in a house painted like that — four 
shades of chocolate, with gilt window-sashes and imi- 
tation granite steps." 

" But what's the odds about that ? You're not 
asked to marry the house. It's the girl you want, and 
her own and her papa's millions." 

" Yes, I suppose one must make up one's mind to 
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swallow the pill, but one's gorge rises as one contem- 
plates the preliminary gilding." 

** Preliminary bosh. Just shut your eyes and think 
of the dot." 

" Oh, it's all very well for you to talk." 

" Haven't I promised to take my own prescription. 
What more can I do than that ? " 

" Queer place for a couple of Britishers to come 
and take medicine," says Gassaway to himself, having 
caught a few words here and there. ** I guess it's a 
doctor toting about some rich invalid. Seems to me 
I've seen one of them before somewhere or other. But 
Britishers look so much alike." 

" By Jove, Ned ! " exclaimed Sir Percy, as Gassa- 
way springs up the steps. " Just look ! There is a 
stomacher, I'll grant you. Fancy a fellow like that, a 
shopman, going in at the front door ! " 

** Shopman, indeed ! " says Lord Atherleigh. 
" That's one of what they call * society men,' going 
to make a call. I've seen the fellow before, if I'm 
not mistaken. It's rather tiresome, however, for we 
shall have to take a stroll for half an hour to avoid a 
clash." 

"James," says Mamie to the colored butler ten 
minutes later as, radiant in a blue velvet walking cos- 
tume she sweeps down the stairs, and stays a minute 
outside the parlor door, " if any one calls during the 
next hour, I'm not at home." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Mamie Snelling, radiant in a Worth's costume 
of pink silk, point-lace, and seed-pearls, stands in the 
anteroom adjoining the grand and brilliantly lighted 
ball-room of Mr. Snelling's mansion on California 
Street. The entertainment in progress is not a ball, 
strictly speaking, but a hurriedly got up " German " in 
honor of the Earl of Atherleigh, who, with Sir Percy 
Vandeleur, has been to call during the morning, but 
of whom Mamie has, in unfortunate accord with her 
orders to the colored butler James, seen nothing. 
On passing through the hall, after bidding good-by to 
Fred Gassaway as a provisionally accepted suitor on 
a trial engagement, she sees the earl's and baronet's 
cards lying on the table. ** Well, if this isn't just too 
hateful for anything ! " she cries, as she stamps her 
little high-heeled, blue satin foot as hard as she can on 
the marble floor of the hall. 

"Why, wasn't dey proper pussons to call heah, 
miss ? " asks James, in alarm. " Dey didn't look 
'zacly like de odder gemmen what comes here reg'lar, 
dat's true." 

" How long ago did they call ? 

** Not ten minutes ago, miss.' 

" How tiresome of Fred to have stayed so long ! 
Serve him right if he gets into trouble at the office." 

Then she puts James through a course of cross- 
questionings that would do credit to the leader of the 
Philadelphia bar as to the personal appearance of the 
earl, having first elicited by means of the same process 
which of the two he was from his having once ad- 
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dressed the other as Percy. When she finds that he 
is, as she had mentally predicted, dark, and — to use 
James's language of description — "a real splendid- 
lookin' * gemmen,' " her chagrin knows no bounds. 

" I knew he was dark ! I felt it — I was sure of it ! 
And I had a sort of feeling he would call here. And 
yet I must go and shut myself up for an hour with that 
little dude, and let him be turned away from the door," 
and she tears her point-lace handkerchief into shreds. 
" Now what am I to do ? 1*11 stop that anyhow if it 
isn't too late." Hastily scribbling a few lines to Fred 
Gassaway, charging him, for reasons which she would 
explain, not to breathe a word of their engagement till 
he saw her again, she sends them off by a district-tele- 
graph messenger. Soon as her note reaches its desti- 
nation it is only just in time to prevent ** the office " 
being, apprised of their comrade's good luck and a 
grand dinner in its honor being settled to be given at 
Marchand's. Then she sits down to think. How is 
she to get at these Englishmen^-or rather this Eng- 
lishman ? She is an only child, and has no brother to 
send after them. Not exactly that the brother would 
be sure to go if she had one, but he might. Ask them 
to dinner ? How can she. Mr. Snelling is still down 
at his stock ranch with a party of friends witnessing 
some experiments in the instantaneous photography of 
race-horses in motion. He might be telegraphed for, 
but it is not likely that he would come — not in time, 
anyhow. Five o'clock tea ? Too late to think of that. 
Get up a German ? Happy thought ! The very thing. 
Yes, she will, and for this very night, and she will send 
the earl and baronet a pressing invitation to it. " It 
was at a hastily got up German that I met Mr. 
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Brown," she says to herself, " and it was I who thought 
of it. Wouldn't it be funny if Mr. Brown should come 
to this ? But what nonsense I am talking ! Won't 
there be the earl ? That will be enough, for I am just 
wild to see him. Yes, Fred will see to everything for 
me. Ma won't mind if we don't keep it up too late, 
and when I tell her there's an earl and a baronet here, 
she'll put up with anything. I'll just write another 
note to Fred to engage Ballenberg, and order supper 
at the Maison D'or^, and invite the gentlemen while 
I'll go round in the carriage and invite the girls. That 
will be just splendid." 

In the highest spirits she sits down and writes an- 
other note to Fred Gassaway, telling him what she 
wants him to do, and adding many terms of endear- 
ment to make sure of his entering into the idea with 
interest. Then she fills out two printed invitation 
cards which have been left over from their last ball, 
and leaves them herself at the Palace. 

And so the impromptu German is a success. Fred 
Gassaway, spurred on by Mamie's last note, and with 
unlimited coin to back him, has fairly outdone himself 
in the perfection of the arrangements, and no one who 
is present could imagine that eight or nine hours ago 
the entertainment was not thought of. 

Apparently the last guest has come, for there has 
been a cessation in arrivals for some time. Ballenberg 
and a corp of able assistants are playing one of 
Strauss's latest waltzes, the first of the preliminary 
extras before the German itself begins, and Mamie 
still stands in the anteroom, her eye ever on the door- 
way to the hall, and refusing every one who asks her 
to dance. 

12 
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"Isn't it time we began the German?" whispers 
Fred Gassaway, resplendent in the latest New York 
style of London evening dress. "Every one's here 
now, except Lillie Winslow and Charlie Spaulding." 

" Did you see Charlie ? " 

** Yes, I did, and he promised sure he'd bring Lillie. 
I told him you were going to ask her yourself. You 
did, didn't you ? " 

" I didn't see her, because she was out ; but I scrib- 
bled a few lines to her on a card, and left it with the 
bell-boy." 

" Oh, I guess she'll come all right. Gone to the 
theatre, perhaps, first. No use waiting for them, it's 
getting so late." 

" I guess we better wait a while longer."* 

" But every one is here except Charlie and — " 

" No, they are not." 

" Why, I know all the fellows I asked, and they're 
all come. You don't expect any more girls, do you ? " 

" No, I don't." 

" Then, what are you waiting for ? " 

"Well, I expect somebody else." 

"Who?" 

At the moment the door-bell rings, and as Fred 
says, " There's Charlie and Lillie, now ! " a gentleman 
in a large ulster is admitted. Mamie's heart beats 
hard and fast as she sees through the open doorway 
the tall figure of the new-comer, with his ulster collar 
turned up and his hat pulled down over his eyes, pass 
by to the dressing-room, and wonders what he is like. 

" Why, great Scott ! " exclaims Gassaway, " there's 
the sick man I saw outside this morning quarreling 
with a doctor about taking a pill. Who asked him? " 
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"Isn't it rather early for the punch to have got 
into your head ? " says Mamie, with a frown, which 
melts into a beaming smile as the Earl of Atherleigh 
enters the room and comes toward her. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The broad balcony of the Cliff House is fairly 
crowded with guests enjoying the soft air and brilliant 
moonlight of a California summer night. Above, the 
moon sails serenely in a cloudless sky and throws a 
reflection of silver sheen upon the lake-like surface of 
the slumbering Pacific, lighting up the tall masts and 
raking buff funnel of an incoming steamer from the 
far-off Orient, and dotting the horizon with the tiny 
specks of distant sailing-craft. From below comes 
the splash and wash and subdued roar of the break- 
ers upon the rocks, with the yap and growl and dis- 
cordant ** Ow-ow ! OW'OW / " of the seals. Lights gleam 
from the windows and doorways of the private rooms, 
where several parties, mostly Eastern tourists, are en- 
joying supper or their wine and cigars almost within 
touch of the world's mightiest ocean, but with the 
peaceful serenity of a midland vale or forest depth. 
From one of these, Lillie Winslow, as she leans over the 
balcony with a faraway look in her eyes, wondering in 
which direction lies England, hears a laugh. She starts. 

** Why, pa, did you hear that ? " 

Colonel Winslow is enjoying one of his prime 
Havanas, and is in a sublime condition of post-prandial 
good-humor with himself and all ttit i^'&X ol \!cv^^^^^^ 
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** What ? The sea-lions ? I reckon it's just possi- 
ble I might hear 'em if I made a big effort" 

"I don't mean the seals. Of course, you hear 
them. I meant some one laughing in one of those 
rooms." 

" Nothing unusual in that, is there ? I hope they're 
enjoying themselves. I know I am." 

'^ I'm so glad we came out here instead of going to 
the theatre, as Charlie wanted us. But won't he be 
mad when he finds we didn't go ! He and Mamie can 
have the whole box to themselves. How poor Fred 
would have liked to be in his place ! Ain't it funny 
how things always go like that ? " 

** Like what, daughter ? " 

** I was only thinking aloud, pa." 

The colonel replies by a grunt, and Lillie continues 
her reverie. 

** I often wonder about it. Now, there's Mamie. 
She'd give the world to have that Mr. Brown of hers 
with her in that box instead of Charlie Spaulding; 
Fred Gassaway would give the world to be in Charlie's 
place ; Charlie would sooner have me there, and I — 
well, I just wish I could find out about that earl. No 
one knows anything about him. Yet I'm sure it was 
him. Pa must go and carry our * Call ' and * Chronicle ' 
to the office with him, and lose them, and every paper 
this morning was sold at the news-stand when I tried 
to get one. If Charlie was worth anything, he'd get 
me a paper. But there wouldn't be anything in it if 
his name isn't on the register. I forgot that. Well, I 
am smart. But I must find out, somehow or another. 
I hope Charlie is enjoying himself. I can see him 
sitting watching the door of the box and paying no 
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attention to either Mamie or the play. Well — what's 
that ? Don't you hear that, pa ! " 

" Yes, daughter." 

" Listen ! There, now ! " 

** Some young man enjoying himself, I guess. I 
am pleased he is so happy." 

" Some young man ? Do you mean to say, pa, that 
you don't recognize the laugh? There, again? It's 
too absurd." 

" I hear a man laughing, but I don't know who it 
is, and I don't care." 

"You would care if I told you who it is," Lillie 
says, positively. 

"Who is it, then? You are a little witch." 

" Charlie Spaulding," says Lillie. 

"Nonsense," replies Colonel Winslow. "What 
on this earth would bring him here ? He's hard at 
work at his law-books, preparing for the next Supreme 
Court examination." 

" Law-books," exclaims Lillie. " Anyhow, he's hard 
at work at the theatre to-night." 

" Yes, to be sure ; I had forgotten that fact," as- 
sents the colonel. 

" But / say he's neither at the theatre nor poring 
over his law-books just at this moment. He's in one of 
those rooms. I could swear I heard him laugh. You'll 
find I'm right." 

" You are very hard upon the poor boy," remarks 
her father, in no way impressed by his daughter's 
repeated assertions. 

"Ami?" 

" Yes, daughter, and you know my wish would be 
otherwise. As Uncle Henry's orphan son, I should — " 
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'^ Oh, yes, pa, I know. But never mind about that 
now. We'll talk about it some other time.'' 

** You always say that whenever I broach the sub- 
ject," her father says, sharply. 

''And always shall," she remarks, mentally, ''as 
long as Charlie is forced upon me." 

" You always turn the subject by saying or asking 
something that has no connection with what we have 
been talking about," and the colonel shifts his cigar 
about from corner to comer in his mouth, and reduces 
the end to a pulp. , 

"By-the-by," says Lillie, "I suppose you never 
found out who sent you the bogus telegram? You 
don't even suspect any one ? " 

"You mean the cablegram in cipher about the 
meeting of the directors of the Spread Eagle mine ? 
Well, no. Unless it was — " The colonel stops. 

" Some one who knew your code ? " 

"Well, yes. It couldn't be any one else. Hub- 
bard would have no object." 

'* Does no one but Hubbard know the cipher ? " 

" Charlie does ? " 

" So I thought." 

"But he was not here. He was in London with 



us." 



" Do you remember the blank the telegram came on? 
That it was not a cable blank, but one of the ordinary 
English ones ? " 

" Yes, I do. But what of it ? " 

"I see you won't catch my meaning. It's useless 
to make you see it when you won't," and Lillie stands 
up and begins to button her sealskin coat, for a chilly 
breeze which has suddenly sprung up, and comes laden 
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with a smoke-like drift of sea-fog, gives warning of a 
cold ride home. 

" Come, pa, let's go." 

Her father gets up without a word and follows her. 
As they pass one of the private rooms, from which they 
hear much loud talking by one voice, interspersed with 
the clink of glasses, the door opens, and before he has 
time to recover himself and dart back, as is his evident 
wish, they come face to face with Charlie Spaulding. 

** Why, Lill an' Uncle ! " he says, thickly, as he 
shuts the door behind him quickly and forces a smile to 
cover the look which accompanied his smothered oath. 
*' Wh-what in — er — what brought you — you — here ? I 
th-thought you was at the — B-Baldwin ? " He ends up 
with an unmistakable hiccough, and Lillie looks at her 
father. Surprise and suppressed anger show them- 
selves in Colonel Winslow's every feature. 

" And how come you to be here, sir ? " he demands. 

" Yes," says Lillie, ** why ain't you at the Baldwin ? 
You and Mamie Snelling ? Just answer us that." 

Charlie's face changes from a frown to a grin and 
back again ten times in a minute, as if he couldn't 
make up his mind which way to keep it At last, dur- 
ing the reign of the grin, he speaks : 

**Wh-why 'n English — a blawsted Brit-Britisher- 
ha-ha ! — asked me to come out and ta-take d-dinner 
with him. C-couldn't refuse, y'know. S'let th-theatre 
s-slide. He's been s-setting up the ch-champagne like 
a 1-little man. Ha-ha ! " 

**So I should think," says the colonel, sternly, 
" Come, daughter. I'll ^^^ you again, sir." 

" N-no use in g-gettin' up a big mad, o-over it. 
Guess you was a b-boy yourself wa-once. He-he ! " 
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Spaulding is still giggling to himself when the door 
behind him suddenly opens. He tries to get to it and 
block up the entrance until Lillie and her father have 
gone past It is too late. He sees his companion 
come forward and, in the hopeless demoralization of 
the moment, he springs past him into the room and 
bangs to the door. 

" Why, earl ! " 

** Miss Winslow ! " 

For a moment Lillie and Sir Percy stand regard- 
ing each other as if in a dream. Lillie is the first to 
recover herself. She looks at her father, whose face 
wears an expression of perplexity, mingled with unde- 
fined doubt. 

** Pa, this is the gentleman who was so kind to me 
in London, the night I got lost." The colonel's face 
brightens into a kindly smile. "This is pa, earl," 
Lillie goes on. "But let me introduce you proper- 
ly. Colonel Winslow— the Eari of Atherleigh." The 
colonel grasps Sir Percy's hand, and shakes it warm- 
ly ; but before he can give speech to his long-kept 
thanks, the latter says : 

"I beg your pardon. There must be some mis- 
take. I don't quite understand. I certainly was so 
happy as to have been of some trifling service to your 
daughter, sir, in London, one night, but I am not the 
Eari of Atherleigh." 

" Not the Eari of Atherieigh ! " gasps Lillie. 

Colonel Winslow drops Sir Percy's hand, and looks 
at his daughter and then back at the baronet with 
questioning eyes, 

" I'm sure I'm awfully sorry I'm not the Earl of 
Atherieigh," Sir Percy says, with a slight sneer and a 
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deprecating look at Lillie. " Why you should think I 
was is rather puzzling to me." 

" Then what does this mean ? " asks Lillie. 

She takes from her pocket-book from within a care- 
fully folded piece of silver paper a card, and hands it 
to him. 

*' Read that." 

" 'Earl of Atherleigh: Well, what of it ? " 

" That is the card you gave me when I asked your 
name that night, but wouldn't let me read till you were 
gone." 

" Oh, I see it all now ! " exclaims Sir Percy, as a 
flood of light pours in upon the past in his mind. 
" What a fool I have been ! No wonder Ned was puz- 
zled. Why, I gave you one of Ned's cards by mistake 
instead of my own. I had one in my case, I remem- 
ber, which he asked me to leave for him with mine 
when I called the next morning after Mrs. Snorky's 
ball." Lillie does not answer. **Well, I can only 
repeat I'm most awfully sorry I'm not the Earl of 
Atherleigh. I wish I was ; but, as I can't be, I must 
be content with being who I am. I won't trust again 
to a card to tell you. Instead of an earl, I am only a 
baronet, and my name is Sir Percy Vandeleur." 

" What ! " exclaims Colonel Winslow, ** the gentle- 
man my nephew saw so much of in Paris ? I'm pleased 
to meet you, sir," and he gives Sir Percy's hand an- 
other shake. 

Sir Percy looks bewildered. 

" Your nephew ? Paris 1 " he says, dreamily. 
" When ? I don't remember." 

" Why, yes," Lillie says, her voice still husky with 
excitement or the first twinges of disappointment. 
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** That was the name of the gentleman Charlie spent a 
week with hunting for some people who had gone to 
Germany all the time. But / always thought it was 
only a false name Charlie had given the gentleman, 
and that it was really some one else." 

" You are always very ready, daughter, to lay things 
to Charlie," says the colonel, severely. " This ought 
to cure you of the habit Here is the gentleman, and 
his name, he tells you, is " — he looks at Sir Percy in- 
quiringly — " is — " 

** Sir Percy Vandeleur," says Lillie. " I don't won- 
der you have forgotten the first time you met him when 
you forget his name so easily." 

" I*m sure I never had the pleasure of meeting you 
before, sir," says Sir Percy, with a doubtful smile at 
Colonel Winslow. 

** Those are my sentiments," replies the colonel. 
"Your face is unfamiliar to me. I never saw you 
before." 

"We'll see," says Lillie, "who is right. Pa, just 
take your pocket-book out of your pocket. Now, turn 
to June 30 of the diary. You will there see the name 
of the gentleman you met at the Metropole that you 
liked so much, and thought such a sensible English- 
man. Have you found it ? " 

" Sir Percy Vandeleur ! " reads Colonel Winslow. 
" WeU, if that don't beat all 1 " 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" There seems to be a perfect net-work of miscon- 
ceptions and misunclerstandings/' says Sir Percy, in 
answer to both Lillie's and her father's questioning 
glances. " A veritable labyrinth of erroneous impres- 
sions, and the sooner we try to throw the light of ex- 
planation into it the better. I have already explained 
that I am not the Earl of Atherleigh, and shown you 
how you acquired the mistaken belief that I was. 
You, however, seem to be as reluctant to believe that 
I am not Lord Atherleigh as you are to believe that I 
am Sir Percy Vandeleur. That I have never before 
met you, or you me, sir, is so evident to us both that 
no explanation as to that is needed. You seem, how- 
ever, to have met some person who did me the honor 
to assume my name. Who that person is I know, for 
he related to me the circumstance of your meeting, 
and confessed that, for certain reasons, he gave you 
my name as his own. You look incredulous. Well, 
all I can say is that this person is now traveling with 
me, and will be quite willing to come forward when 
the occasion arises to bear me out. He is no other 
than the Earl of Atherleigh." 

" The Earl of Atherleigh '> " says Lillie, with a tinge 
of incredulity in her tone. " Why, that's the man I 
thought you were. It's a remarkable coincidence, 
isn't it ? " 

** Been swopping names, eh ? " says Colonel Wins- 
low. " What for ? " 

'^ It is rather an unusal thing to do, I confess that, 
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in our station," explains Sir Percy, with some dignity. 
" But I assure you it is quite true ; Lord Atherleigh 
will explain it to your satisfaction, I haven't a doubt 
I'm sorry he's not here with me. Unfortunately, he's 
gone to a ball at the house of some people called 
Snelling— " 

" What ! Mamie Snelling ? " cries Lillie. " A 
party, and never invited me ! " - 

" I believe that is the name of the — the daughter. 
She kindly sent me an invitation, too, but I thought it 
best, for reasons of my own, to accept one to dine out 
here with Mr. Livingstone." 

" Livingstone ? Who's he ? " 

" The gentleman I met in Paris, who assisted me 
not to find — as it turned out — those people who were 
in Germany all the time." 

'•Why, that was Charlie Spaulding! " 

** I really must beg your pardon. I never saw this 
person you call Spaulding in my life. It's another 
mistake." 

" I have no doubt of that," says Lillie. '* But it is 
your's this time." 

** Well, it's easily settled," says Colonel Winslow, 
as he opens the door of the private room. The young 
gentleman whose identity is in dispute is sitting at the 
table with an empty champagne bottle before him, and 
an unmistakable expression in his half-shut eyes and 
unsteady lips. 

" There he is, now ! " exclaims the colonel, tri- 
umphantly. " That — though I am sorry to say it — 
that is — " 

" Mr. Livingstone," says Sir Percy. ** I knew I was 
right." 
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" Not by a jugful, it isn't. It's my nephew Charlie 
Spaulding." 

" And here is another puzzle solved," says Sir Percy, 
after a minute's thought; **and not only one, but a 
good many others. I have always suspected he was 
imposing on my credulity. Do you know who the 
people were whom I was so anxious to find in Paris ? 
— Vou." 

" C/s ? " cries Lillie. *' Why we never left Paris all 
the time. We were at the Hotel Continental." 

"The— the — " begins Sir Percy, with flashing eyes. 
** The — the — I can't find a name to apply to such a 
creature. To think how long he has kept us apart ! " 
he adds, in a low voice for Lillie's ear alone. 

She blushes and looks up at him with happy eyes. 

" But he's failed at last, hasn't he ! " 

** We can't be too thankful for that, can we ? " he 
says. " But, perhaps, I should only say * I ' ; ^we* is 
too presumptuous ? " Lillie shakes her head and looks 
down. 

"He is a great scoundrel, I'm afraid," Sir Percy 
goes ori. " He told me you were still in Europe." 

" The idea of believing him ! You are easily im- 
posed on. You might have asked at the office in the 
hotel." 

"So we did, and the man told us no; and we 
called at your house, and found no one there. I'm 
sure that bore out what he said." 

" Yes, so it did. Our house is having an addition 
built, and as we got home before we expected, owing 
to — as / say, and I hope pa will believe it now — a 
forged cablegram from Charlie Spaulding, we had to 
go to the Palace until the house was ready. I can't 
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understaDd about the man in the office, unless it was a 
friend of Charlie's who told you so to oblige him. 
Papa must inquire about it." 

'* But, as you say, he's failed at last, so what does it 
signify ? " asks Sir Percy. 

"You will ride home with us," Colonel Winslow 
says. "There is plenty of room, for I've got an 
'Oppenheim,' and can give you a seat without any 
trouble." 

" An * Oppenheim ' ? And what's that ? " 

" A simple and most useful contrivance which turns 
a single buggy into a double one, and gives you four 
seats when you only had two," replies the colonel. 
" I'll show it to you." 

And so, as they drive home together in the bright 
summer moonlight, Sir Percy, seated by Lillie on the 
back seat, while the colonel driyes alone on the front, 
tells her why he had gone to Paris, how he had been 
prevented from seeing her, and why he is here now. 

" I'm afraid if I don't tell you this when I can," he 
says, with a smile, as he finds her little warm hand 
under the Afghan rug, " that you'll be wafted away 
again before my eyes, ere I can speak what I have come 
so many thousands of miles to say. I shall never 
leave you again, on that I am determined," he adds in 
in a low voice. " And yet I must be home again in 
England in a month. How shall I manage it ? " 

Can any one doubt what Lillie 's answer is ? 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

"Miss Mamie, she stan* right ober dare, sir, in de 
pink dress," says James, the butler, obligingly, seeing 
Lord Atherleigh give a glance of inquiry as he stops 
for a moment on the threshold. 

Lord Atherleigh is not a shy man. There is, per- 
haps, no man less so. Yet he possesses, in common 
with all gentlemen of properly instilled principles of 
good breeding, a rooted disinclination to be gazed at 
by a crowd. As he enters the Snelling ball-room a 
waltz is just over ; those who have stopped dancing 
are yet panting and silent ; others who have not danced 
sit or stand along the walls, impatient for the arrival 
of the tardy guest whose presence is needed before the 
evening's business can genuinely begin. He is con- 
scious that his person is the focal point for some two 
score or more pairs of eyes, which silently stare at him 
with curiosity or resentment. Dropping his own to 
the floor, he walks slowly on to the object indicated 
by James until they come within range of the lower 
flounce of a pink silk skirt, whose folds spread grace- 
fully over the carpet, and disclose, where the front 
shortens, the point of a little pink satin foot. He 
looks up. 

'* Miss Winslow ! " 

" Mr. Brown ! This is, indeed, a surprise." 

" I beg your pardon," he says, turning pale with 
the conflict of feelings which fill his brain, hearing 
nothing and seeing nothing but the tall and graceful 
figure of the beautiful girl before him ; " I — I beg your 
pardon. I — I thought you were some one else." 
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** And I'm not ? " she laughs. ** How funny ! " 

He feels that he has made a most stupid remark, 
and wishes himself up the chimney. 

"But, never mind," she goes on. "I can't help 
that, can I ? " 

" No, I suppose not," he answers, vaguely. " I — 
— I didn't mean that. I— I— I—" 

" I think I know what you mean," she whispers, 
" and who you mean. I'm really sorry for your sake 
I'm not some one else." 

"I'm not," he says, quickly, with one of those sud- 
den bursts of admiration which set a man's blood ting- 
ling to his finger-tips. " I wouldn't have you any one 
else for all the world. And yet I would with all my 
heart that you were some one, else." 

" Which do you mean ? " she asks, looking up at 
him ; " for I don't know whether I ought to feel com- 
plimented or not." 

" I'm afraid I express myself very badly," he goes 
on. "I meant to be as complimentary as I could. 
It's a pity we can't have everybody the people we 
would like them to be," and he looks hard at 
Mamie. 

" Yes, it is a pity — sometimes," she answers. " Do 
you know, it's funny, but I have been taking you for 
some one else, too." 

" Have you ? I hope your some one else is as dis- 
agreeable as mine, then, and that you are as satisfied 
with * present company ' as I am." 

" Why, certainly," says Mamie, with a pleased blush. 
" I thought when you came in you were the Earl of 
Atherleigh." 

'^Reallx.? How very odd!" 
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" Yes, wasn't it ? And all the time you were Mr. 
Brown." 

"Mr.— Who? 

" Mr. Brown.' 

**0h! Mr. Brown, eh? Rather a come down, 
that, eh?" He laughs, but she does not join him. 
He looks steadily at her a moment, and sticks his glass 
in his eye. " What made you hit on Brown ? " he 
asks. " Why not Jones or Robinson, or even Smith ? " 

"What do you mean?" and she looks wonder- 
ing at him. "Why, because they wouldn't be your 



name." 



" No more is Brown." 

" What ! Isn't that your name ? " 

" No more than yours is Snelling." 

" No more than mine is Snelling ? What can you 
mean? I feel as though I must be in a dream. I 
can't make it out at all. It all comes of your name 
not being Brown. I wish it was, and then it would 
be all clear." 

"I wish yours wasn't Winslow," says Lord Ather- 
leigh, almost fiercely. 

Mamie, even more puzzled still, is about to disclaim 
the name when the thought comes to her to lead him 
on a little further and see what will come of it. 

" Why ? " she asks, in a tone whose surprise is not 
all feigned. " I'm sure Winslow is a much prettier 
name than Snelling." 

" Oh, it's not that ! That's not the reason. There 
are two reasons. One is because I was once treated 
very shabbily by some people called Winslow, and I 
haven't quite got over it." 

*' Indeed I Where?" 
X3 
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" Here, in San Francisco." 

'* Yes ? Go on, please." 

'* It's not very much. Only this : I brought them 
a letter of introduction from a friend of mine. Lord 
Chillington (Mamie opens her eyes), and called at 
their house myself. Every one was out, so I left my 
card. I didn't have the letter with me, but I hurried 
back to the hotel and sent it by my servant. Would 
you believe it, they took no notice of the call or the 
letter ! " 

"And was it you who left the card and letter that 
time?" asks Mamie, as a flood of memories come^ 
flashing into her mind. "Let me see. When was 
it?" 

" Last October." 

" Then you must be — you are — the Earl of Ather- 
leigh ? " and she puts her hand on her heart, it is beat- 
ing so fast with the sudden excitement of such an 
event being not possible, but certain. 

" I believe I am obliged to claim that designation," 
he says, shrugging his shoulders. " If you prefer it, I 
shall remain Mr. Brown." 

" Why, no, indeed ; I wouldn't think of such a 
thing," says Mamie, seriously. 

Lord Atherleigh laughs. 

"But don't you think it was awfully rude of 
them ? " 

" Perhaps they never received your letter." 

"Nonsense. They must have. Besides, it is all 
the more inexplicable because I had already met Miss 
Winslow at a hotel in the country, and she — But 
what am I saying ? I forgot who I was talking to." 

" She — what ? I insist upon knowing." 
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"Oh, nothing, really. She was rather unkind in 
her remarks about Englishmen, and quizzed my danc- 
mg. 

" Then you are Mr. Brown, after all ! " cries Mamie. 
Lord Atherleigh looks puzzled again. "I felt sure 
you were. Mr. Brown was the name of the English- 
man I danced with. But who told you my name was 
Winslow? I didn't." 

" A young man I met down there. His name was 
Spaulding, I believe. He calls himself Livingstone, 
now. I met him to-day, but he doesn't seem to re- 
member me." 

" What ! Charlie Spaulding ? He told you that, 
did he ? " cries Mamie. " It was he who told us your 
name was Mr. Brown. There's two lies. Oh, I see it 
all now ! " 

"Two lies," says Lord Atherleigh. "Then, isn't 
your name Winslow ? " 

" Why, no. It is Snelling." 

" Snelling ? You, Miss Snelling ? " asks Lord Ath- 
erleigh, hoarsely, while a gleam of mental sunshine 
lights up his eyes. " Do not trifle with me, I implore 
you. Are you serious ? Oh, I can not believe it." 

" You may, then, for what I tell you is quite true." 

Lord Atherleigh stands and gazes at her, lost in 
the new-born ecstasy which illumines his soul. Like 
the prince in the fairy tale who has made up his mind 
to wed a hideous old hag, and finds her a young and 
beautiful maiden whom he has thus freed from evil en- 
chantment. Lord Atherleigh's painful anticipations of 
finding all that was distasteful to him in the hated 
Yankee girl are suddenly changed to a sense of rapt- 
ure at beholding instead her whom of all other women 
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it has long been his wish to marry. It is not a case 
of love at first sight, for Mamie's image has been the 
unwillingly self-acknowledged idol of his aristocrati- 
cally guarded heart ever since he first met her. Nor is it 
that she is the reality, the personification of his ideal, 
for he has never infringed the rigid laws of his class 
by indulging his natural inclinations in the formation 
of one. It is simply that he sees before him the woman 
he would most willingly wed, and feels that she can be 
his for the asking. A sudden stoppage of bodily pain 
will, scientists tell us, sometimes result in hysteria. 
How much more intense must be the ebulition when a 
sensation of actual pleasure accompanies the relief! 
But a few minutes ago he had come to this house a 
reluctant victim, dreading the sacrifice which his mis- 
fortunes compelled him to make. With delight would 
he have hailed any escape from the unwilling immola- 
tion. Now, his only fear and dread is that something 
may at any moment occur to prevent his gaining the 
girl on whose possession as his wife not only all his plans 
of financial rehabilitation are based, but all his happi- 
ness now depends. Such a combination of attractions 
in one woman he has never before known. In Eng- 
land, great heiresses are proverbially repulsive; but 
here is one who is a wife for a prince, does she not 
have a farthing of fortune. 

We will do the earl the justice to say that Mamie's 
beauty and magnetism, heightened and exaggerated 
in his mind, it may be, by circumstances, are what 
now attracts him. Subject to the potency of their 
power, he forgets for the instant that she possesses a 
dollar. In the exhiliration of the moment, did he fol- 
low his impulses, he would throw his arms around her 
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on the spot and cover her lips with kisses. But the 
restraining check of social law and order forbids. The 
eyes of society are upon him, and while every nerve 
and fiber within him tingles and throbs, he must stand 
there and go through the artificial form of stereotyped 
speech and action. 

As for Mamie, the realization that her long dreamed 
of, oft yearned for ideal, he who has been her one 
thought since her first and only meeting with him a 
year ago, stands before her in actual being once more, 
and with his eyes fixed upon her in admiration, yes, 
love — for so she reads the ardent gaze which burns 
itself into her innermost being — fills her with a sense 
of bliss intensified by the certainty that her admiration 
and love are reciprocated. Her bosom heaves with 
suppressed emotion — for she, too, is under the eye of 
the strict and strait-laced world — and her lips part to 
give play to her quick breath as it comes and goes. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The first bars of a waltz from the musicians in the 
ball-room and the approach of footsteps through the 
doorway recall them both from the poetic realms of 
waking dreamland to the prosaic region of practical 
existence. 

" May I have this waltz ? " Lord Atherleigh asks, 
as he glances over his shoulder at the figure of a young 
man whom he at once recognizes as the companion of 
Livingstone in the court-yard of the hotel on the day 
of their arrival. 
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" With pleasure." 

" I beg pardon," interrupts Fred Gassaway, stop- 
ping the way. He has been a distant observer of the 
scene since the earl's arrival, and great is his vexation. 
" There's to be no more waltzes now. The German is 
going to commence at once, and you are to lead it with 
me," and he puts out his arm for Mamie to take. 

"Am I? " she says, coldly. ** I was not aware of 
that most agreeable fact. I am afraid I shall have to 
forego the intense pleasure in favor of some one else ; 
Fannie Wilcox or Bessie Slocum will be only too de- 
lighted to lead with the famous Mr. Gassaway, I am 
sure. I am going to dance it with the Earl of Ather- 
leigh, here. But it needn't begin just yet. Be good 
enough to tell Ballenberg to go on with the waltzes 
until I send him word to stop," and she sweeps away 
grandly with her little pink hand on the earl's arm. 
For the moment Gassaway is breathless. Then he 
grinds his teeth to keep down the oath which rises to 
his lips. 

" That an earl ! " he sneers. " Not much, he isn't. 
I remember now, he's the same fellow that was down 
at Del Monte last year, and that Charlie Spaulding 
told the girls was Mr. Brown. I guess Charlie wasn't 
far wrong. Why, look at his shirt-front with three but- 
tons! That's enough. He's another fraud, like Lord 
Abercrombie and Bridges." 

"Yaws," acquiesces Mr. Harold Dozely, of Bir- 
mingham, second grain clerk with Gaffer, Buffery & 
Co. "Oh, yaws. That's quoite ^ident, ye know. 
Look, his weskit isn't 'oUowed out." 

" How beautifully you dance," Mamie whispers to 
the earl as they go round to the strains of Waldenfel's 
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latest waltz. " I told you so before when you were 
Mr. Brown. It is quite a revelation to me, for you 
really are the first Englishman I ever met who knew 
how to waltz. But you make up for all the others. I 
could go on like this forever." 

The compliment is a strong one, but it is true. 
Lord Atherleigh, unlike his countrymen as seen 
abroad, does not sprawl and jump. He has learned 
to waltz in Vienna. He gives her slender waist a 
closer clasp as he whispers back : " Who could help 
dancing well with so perfect a partner ? It would give 
life and grace to a statue to have such poetry of mo- 
tion as your step to guide one." 

" Do you remember," asks Mamie, when they stop 
to breathe, ** how I insisted you were not an English- 
man? How absurd you must have thought me ! 
Little did I know then whom I was talking to." 

** You wouldn't have been half so fascinating if you 
hadn't been natural," says Lord Atherleigh. ** That is 
where you American girls have such a pull over Eng- 
lish girls. You are so self-possessed and unartificial. 
That is why you capture us so easily." 

" Do we ? " 

" Yes, you do. You don't care tuppence ha'penny 
for our titles." 

" Don't we ? I think we do." 

" Not in the way I mean. I mean that you are not 
afraid of us ; you are not held in awe of us. You treat 
us just like other men." 

" Why shouldifi't we ? You are just as nice," Ma- 
mie says, innocently. 

Lord Atherleigh smiles. 

" You don't see what I mean," he says. " But it 
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does not signify. Now, take yourself, for instance. 
The independent way in which you spoke to me that 
night and asked me to dance was so refreshing to me 
after the sort of thing I have been accustomed to with 
girls at home all my life that — shall I tell you the eflFect 
it had on me ? " he asks, in a low tone as he looks fix- 
edly at her. 

" Yes, please do." 

" I — I — Perhaps I had better not. You won't 
like it, I'm afraid." 

"Indeed, I shall. Do please tell me," and she 
looks up with one of her sweetest glances of tender 
entreaty. 

"Well, then, I quite lost my heart to you." 

" A funny way you had of showing it," she laughs, 
giving her soft white shoulders the most bewitching 
little shrug. 

" What more could I do than I did ? I followed 
you back to town and called on you." 

" On me ? How can you say so ? When ? " 

" Why — Oh, of course, I forgot you are not Miss 
Winslow. But the call was all intended for you." 

" Was it, really and truly ? Honest ? " 

" It was, indeed. I candidly say I only called in 
the hope of meeting you again. I thought I was call- 
ing on you. And then, when you took no notice of 
either my call or the letter of introduction, I felt so 
snubbed and humiliated, so sat upon and crushed, that 
my love turned to hate at once." 

" I'm so sorry," Mamie begins. " It — " 

" Oh, but it has turned back again," says Lord 
Atherleigh. 

" I'm real glad. But I was going to tell you why 
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no notice was taken of you. In the first place, you 
wrote on your card that you were going away that 
night." 

" I never wrote anything of the sort. I simply put 
Palace Hotel" 

" There wasn't a word about the hotel. I know, 
because I happened to be with Lillie when she got 
home that day and found your card and the letter." 

** Didn't you know I was traveling in my yacht ? 
It was in the papers." 

" I know it was, but you said you were going away 
at once." 

" Of course some one must have rubbed out the 
name of the hotel and written that lie about my 
going away instead. I wonder who it could have 
been ? " 

" I think I know," says Mamie. " I always sus- 
pected Lillie herself had something to do with the let- 
ter, but now I know diflferently." 

" Yes, and there was the letter. // showed I was 
not going away, or else why have left it at all ? " 

" But there was no letter, really. Only an envelope 
with a blank sheet of paper in it." 

** A blank sheet of paper ? " asks Lord Atherleigh. 
** What can you mean ? " 

*' Just what I say. There was only a blank sheet 
of paper in the envelope you left." 

'* Oh, of course, some one got hold of it, and opened 
it and stole the contents." 

** So I always thought. It was Charlie Spaulding, 
I'll bet. He was there before we came in." 

"But what could have been his motive? Yet I 
can imagine," and the earl looks meaningly at Mamie. 

i 
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** Oh, it wasn't on account of me. He thought you 
were after Lillie, and he wants her himself." 

" I see." 

*^ But it injured me, all the same. Had we met 
again, I should have found out long ere this — " She 
stops suddenly. 

" Found out what ? " 

** Oh, what you just now said." 

" That I wanted to see you again ? " 

" Yes." 

** And your not finding it out you consider an in- 
jury to you ? " 

Mamie does not answer with her lips, but her eyes 
tell the earl plainer than tongue can speak the one 
word •* Yes." 

'' I'm so glad we can at last understand about it," 
Lord Atherleigh says, earnestly. "Better late than 



never." 



" Yes, but think, it might have been never ! Oh, I 
wish I could pay Charlie Spaulding out ! First of all, 
fooling us by telling that your name was Mr. Brown, 
and then— and then altering your card and stealing 
the letter." 

. Lord Atherleigh is regarding her with a gaze of 
rapidly increasing admiration. The excitement of her 
thoughts of retaliation has lent an additional color to 
her cheeks and given even a brighter sparkle to her eyes. 

" You are sure it is this young man Spaulding — or 
Livingstone, as he calls himself now ? " 

" Sure ? I know it is. Why did he tell us your 
name was Brown ? Oh, wouldn't I like to get even 
with him! I would do any thing for any one who 
would tell me how." 
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" Would you ? " asks Lord Atherleigh, with sudden 
eagerness. 

" Yes, I would," she answers, half absently. " Only 
tell me the way." 

Lord Atherleigh bites at his mustache nervously, and 
his brows knit as he gazes fixedly at the frame of one of 
the pictures on the opposite wall. He is evidently 
debating some important question which has suddenly 
suggested itself to his mind. ** Why not ? " he thinks. 
"It is what I have come to say. Why waste time 
over it ? It will be no easier a week or a month from 
now." He gives a quick bite, nods his head slightly, 
and, with a relieved look, which tells he has decided 
the point to his satisfaction, turns and says to Mamie : 

"Come into the conservatory yonder. I have 
something I want to tell you ; something that may 
enable you to pay this young man back, or rather to 
beat him at his own game." 

Leading her into a far corner, screened from the 
discovery or gaze of prying eyes by the friendly leaves 
of a spreading palm, he places her upon a low cush- 
ioned seat, and throws himself upon a rug at her feet. 
Neither speaks, and the silence is broken only by the 
silvery plash of the fountains or the strains of music 
from the ball-room within. A crimson shaded lamp 
throws a soft warm light over all. 

" Shall I tell you the most effectual means you can 
possibly adopt to score off this Mr. Spaulding," Lord 
Atherleigh asks presently, bending forward and look- 
ing into Mamie's half-closed eyes as she leans back in 
her chair caressing the feathered end of her fan. " He 
said the other day, by-the-by, that your father had 
lost all his money." 
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** What a shameful lie ! " cries Mamie, starting 
forward with flashing eyes. *' Of course he told you 
that to—" 

" I can well imagine the reason/' replies the earl, 
smiling satisfiedly to himself. *'I didn't believe 
him, of course. Not that it should make any differ- 
ence, but it only shows his ill-will." 

" I wish I was a man," Mamie exclaims. 

*' I'm sure I don't. If you were a man you couldn't 
adopt the revenge I am about to suggest. Will you 
follow my plan ? " 

" Only tell me what it is, and I'll do whatever you 
say," she cries, eagerly. 

*' Will you promise ? " he asks, quickly. 

** Yes, I will — there's my hand." 

He takes her hand tenderly in his and says : 

'* Give me this forever." 

Mamie snatches her hand away and hides her face 
behind her fan. 

*' Stay ! stay ! do not shrink from me like that. 
You think me hasty, presumptuous, perhaps. But it 
is not as though we had known each other for a short 
time. Ever since I first saw you a year ago I have 
loved you, though I knew it not, realized it not in its tru- 
est, its fullest sense, until I met you to-night. Although 
you may not believe me, I can truly say that I have 
come all these many miles for the sole purpose of seek- 
ing you out and saying what I now tell you. Answer 
me, therefore, from your heart when I ask you as I do 
now — Will you be my wife? I will not say that I 
have wealth ('Ned's honesty has always been his 
weak point,' Sir Percy has frequently remarked). Any 
riches beside yours must seem insignificant. But I 
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have rank, title, and position, and a heart and being 
that love, that adore you. How can I prove it to 
you ? Only show me the way. Look here ! " 

One of Mamie's little pink satin feet, with its open- 
work instep and seed-pearl toe, is peeping out from 
under the edge of a foam of skirt. Lord Atherleigh 
stoops his head, and taking her foot in both his hands, 
raises it to his lips and kisses it vehemently. Then 
he looks up. Mamie has put down her fan and is 
leaning forward with outstretched arms, her eyes burn- 
ing with the intensity of reciprocated passion. " No, 
no, my darling, do not do that ! " she cries. " Do not 
waste those precious kisses there ! " 

The earl rises from his knees, and clasping her soft, 
willowy arms about his neck, she draws his head down 
until it is pillowed on her shoulder. Then she bends 
down her face and their lips meet in one long ecstatic 
kiss. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

The Winslow mansion on Nob Hill is a blaze of 
light this October evening, and long lines of private 
carriages, coupes, and hacks fill the wide thoroughfare 
of California Street, waiting their turn to deposit un- 
der the porfe coch^re their freight of elegantly attired 
ladies and gentlemen, resplendent in silks, satins, laces, 
diamonds, jewels, swallow-tail coats, elaborate shirt- 
bosoms, white ties and gloves, and the thousand and 
one adjuncts of full evening dress. Within, the strains 
of Ballenberg's famous orchestra can be heard dis- 
coursing the sweet music of all the latest dances ; 
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while the perfume of flowers, the plashing of tiny 
fountains of Piesse and Lubin*s choicest extracts, and 
the chirpings and carolings of caged canaries lend an 
air of enchantment to the scene. Colonel and Mrs. 
Winslow are celebrating by a grand reception, the like 
of which San Francisco society has seldom, if ever, 
before witnessed, not only the marriage of their only 
daughter, Lillie, to Sir Percy Vandeleur, Bart., but also 
that of Mamie Snelling to the Earl of Atherleigh. 

The long and intimate friendship between Lillie 
Winslow and Mamie Snelling, the almost brotherly 
intimacy existing between Sir Percy Vandeleur and 
Lord Atherleigh, and the generally similar circum- 
stances and characteristics of both betrothals naturally 
suggest that the two marriages shall take place to- 
gether. 

" That will be Just splendid ! " exclaims Lillie, in 
high glee, when they are discussing the preliminaries. 
" Won't it make a furore \ Only think ! Two wed- 
dings together and both the grooms English noble- 
men ! " 

" But how shall we manage about the receptions ? " 
asks Mamie, doubtfully. **To have two the same 
night, one at our house and the other at yours, wouldn't 
do. They would spoil each other. And we can't 
have them both together." 

**Why not?" gently remarks Colonel Winslow. 
** One will do for both. No use in making two bites 
of a cherry." 

Lillie and Mamie look at each other and shake 
their heads. 

** Who is to give it — you or we ? And at whose 
house will it be — ^yours or ours ? " Mamie asks. 
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" Of course we each ought to have a reception, and 
the only way would be to have them on different 
nights. But whicih of us is to have the first one ? " 
queries Lillie. Colonel Winslow chews the end of his 
cigar vigorQusly for some minutes while he ruminates. 

*' I'll tell you what,.*' he says ; " Snelling and I will 
decide it by a game of crib. Eh, Snelling ? " 

" I'm agreeable," says Mr. Snelling. " Whoever 
wins gives the reception at his house." 

Cards are brought out, the game is played, and 
Mr. Snelling by omitting (as he alleges) to peg a " go " 
he is entitled to, loses the game by one point. And 
so it is that instead of one bride and bridegroom as the 
center of attraction in the Winslow ball-room, there 
are two stationed side by side to receive the congrat- 
ulations of the throng of admiring friends who pass by 
in a continuous stream. 

At the ceremony which — as the ** Chronicle " next 
morning puts it — ** hands over two more American 
girls to the British nobility," but a few of the relations 
and intimates of the families of the two brides are 
present. Lillie 's brother Newt comes all the way from 
Harvard to be Sir Percy's best man, the latter's sole 
comment on the fraternal incident being : 

" I never knew before that she had a brother." 

Lord Atherleigh's younger brother, the Hon. Basil 
Hope, a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, serving on 
board her Majesty's ship-of-war Hotspur comes down 
on leave from Victoria, to assist his eldest brother in 
the same capacity. Lillie has eight, and Mamie seven 
bridesmaids, one of hers giving out at the last moment, 
too late to fill her place with another, and the pick and 
flower of society " underdonedom " furnish the ushers. 
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To the reception which follows the Me of society 
have been invited, and to show how willingly the invi- 
tations have been responded to, a computation by 
rapid mental figuring has enabled Mr. Slocum Davis 
to state (as he frequently does during the evening) 
that the aggregate capital represented by twenty solid 
men who happened to be in the supper-room at one 
time together amounts to the sum of two hundred 
millions of dollars. 

** Beat that, if you can, sir," he ends up, with a sat- 
isfied wave of the hand and a complacent nod of the 
head, which invariably disarranges his shirt-collar and 
necessitates its immediate readjustment. Everybody 
is happy ; the atmosphere of wealth — " the subtle air 
of coin," as Mr. Davis unctiously expresses it — sheds a 
sense of comfort and security on all, and (as the afore- 
said Davis furthermore remarks), " everything is lovely 
and the goose hangs high." The parting from family 
and friends which so often mars the pleasure of the 
otherwise happy gathering on the occasion of a mar- 
riage, affects but one of the brides. Mamie is to 
leave in Mr. Snelling's private car, by to-morrow's over- 
land train, with her noble husband for England where 
her home will henceforth be ; but Lillie remains in the 
golden West, one of the provisos of Colonel Winslow's 
consent being that Sir Percy Vandeleur shall take up 
his residence in California. As it is really all one to 
the baronet where he lives, and as he knows he can 
not get Lillie without it, he acquiesces in the arrange- 
ment. 

When it becomes known to Lord Atherleigh*s solic- 
itors who it is that his lordship is to wed, and they 
have sown the information broadcast among the public, 
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instantaneous is the transformation scene that is en- 
acted among his creditors. His credit is restored, his 
honor re-established, his reputation saved. Mr. Snell- 
ing's name is as well known on 'Change in London as 
is that of Vanderbilt, Mackay, Bennett, or Gould, and 
when it becomes certain that it is Ms only child whom 
Lord Atherleigh is to marry, and the particulars are 
whispered about concerning the enormous sums in 
United States four-per-cent bonds which the earl's so- 
licitors have been including in the marriage settlements 
on behalf of Mamie's father. Lord Atherleigh could 
have a hundred thousand pounds' check honored at 
any bank in London, from Coutts and Company to 
Smith, Payne and Smith's. 

Perhaps it might with propriety be mentioned that, 
although Mr. Snelling was rather inclined to be the 
stem parent at first, Mamie soon got round him. In 
truth, he is not sorry to have an earl for a son-in-law. 
His success on the English turf with Live Yankee has 
given him a desire to have a try for the Blue Ribbon 
at the ensuing Derby, and Lord Atherleigh can get 
him the entree to the racing and sporting clubs, which 
he would otherwise not be able to see the inside of. 

It is quite unnecessary to add that neither Charlie 
Spaulding, alias Mr. Livingstone, nor Fred Gassaway 
graced the wedding reception with their presence. At 
the precise moment that the nuptial knot is being tied 
which transforms Lillie Winslow into Lady Vandeleur, 
Cousin Charlie is speeding down the coast, as fast as 
the Mexican steamer can carry him, away from some 
outstanding and rapidly maturing mercantile paper of 
doubtful origin, with Colonel Winslow's autograph 
cleverly imitated on its back. 
14 
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As for Gassaway, to avoid the " running '' he would 
get from " the boys " does he wear the willow, he af- 
fects not to care, and treats his former announcement 
of his engagement to Mamie as a joke. Indeed, it is 
not quite sure that he does not find considerable and 
immediate solace in his troubles from a certain young 
lady with pretty feet who sat next him on the dummy 
that day. 

The only person of those present who is not quite 
as satisfied as a newly made father-in-law ought to be 
on such an auspicious occasion is Colonel Winslow. Of 
all Americans on earth, he is the last to desire as a ' 
husband for his daughter ** an English lord " — a. term 
of appellation which, in spite of frequent correction on 
the part of Lillie, who has of late developed a profound 
knowledge of the intricacies of British titles, he still 
sedulously insists upon applying to Sir Percy Vande- 
leur. A rapidly increasing belief, based upon many 
suspicious circumstances (which a business man like 
himself is not slow to note), that the appellation may 
be truthfully prefaced by the designation of " bust up " 
and " flat broke " in no way diminishes the colonel's 
reluctance. 

** If he was only the other Lord Vandeleur, who 
now calls himself Sir Atherleigh," he inwardly exclaims 
a dozen times an hour, ** I wouldn't mind so much, for 
that fellow's got a heap of sound, horse sense for a 
Britisher. His head is almost as level as an Ameri- 
can's." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The little village of Ashgrove, in Berkshire, is 
en fite. Flags and streamers wave in the mellow, au- 
tumnal air ; wreaths and garlands decorate doorways 
and windows, or hang in festoons across the little 
street of which the village is in the main composed ; 
two triumphal arches have been erected — one at the 
entrance of the railway-station, and the other opposite 
the lodge gates of Ashgrove Manor, the seat of the 
Earl of Atherleigh; people in holiday attire throng 
the neighboring woods, while a large and expectant 
crowd of the earl's tenantry surround the station, the 
more prominent members occupying favored positions 
on the station's platform. It is three o'clock, the 
afternoon sun shines out bright and warm, and lights 
up with a thousand tints of red and brown the chang- 
ing leaves of lane and park. The excitement, which 
has been rife all day, has now reached its culminating 
point, and everybody awaits with silent expectation 
the arrival of the London train, which is due in five 
minutes. But why should this quiet little English vil- 
lage be in this especial state of commotion ? Is the 
Queen to pass through on her way to Scotland or the 
Isle of Wight, or is some aspiring candidate for Parlia- 
ment coming to deliver a political speech, denouncing 
the policy of coercion for Ireland or ventilating the 
sophistries of Gladstonism ? No, it is neither of these. 
It is that the Earl of Atherleigh, the chief land-owner 
of the neighborhood and " lord of the manor," is bring- 
ing home a fair bride, the tidings of whose youth, beau- 
ty, and wealth have traveled before her. Who that 
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bride is, did we not guess it from other sources, can be 
fairly surmised from the predominant red, white, and 
blue of the arch decorations, the many star-spangled 
and red-striped banners which flutter in the breeze 
from flag-staff and tree- top, and the motto, ''Welcome 
to her from over the sea," which spans the triumphal 
arch at the station-gateway. 

Mamie Snelling, as the Countess of Atherleigh, is 
she in whose honor all these demonstrations are being 
made. The signal-bell tingles loud through the sta^ 
tion, a shrill whistle quivers upon the distant air as the 
white steam which the engine sends forth with it curls 
and evaporates in the clear atmosphere, and in a min- 
ute the train thunders up to the platform. Lord Ath- 
erleigh helps his wife out, and in his elegantly dressed 
countess we recognize the graceful figure of Mamie 
Snelling. Footmen in white stockings and cockaded 
hats bustle about and see to the wraps and luggage ; 
an address of welcome and congratulation is read by 
old Mr. Grubbings, the tenant of the home farm ; the 
earl and countess are escorted to the carriage in wait- 
ing ; the horses are unhitched, ropes are attached, and 
amid cheers and hat-wavings, and the joyful pealing 
of the parish church-bells. Lord Atherleigh and his 
fair American bride are drawn by strong and willing 

hands to their English home. 

. . • • • . 

"Hardly three months ago," writes Lord Ather- 
leigh, ere the honey-moon is past, to Sir Percy Vande- 
leur, away off in San Francisco, in his fine house in 
Van Ness Avenue, the wedding-gift of Colonel Wins- 
low to his daughter, " you heard me, in accents of an- 
ger and disappointment, exclaim, 'Curse the Yankee !' 
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I now sit down with the settled satisfaction which the 
joy of a happy and contented heart alone can inspire 
to tell you in writing that (thanks to you, old fellow) 
every time I look at my darling Mamie, and realize 
the complete source of happiness she has been and is 
to me, I say with heartfelt gratitude and respect, 
* Bless the American ! ' " 

*^ Ned should add one very essential word to that 
sentiment," thinks Sir Percy, as he looks around him 
at his own pleasant surroundings, '' and it is one whose 
value none know better than myself. The word is — 
Coin.'* 



THE END. 
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individual and lascinatinff qualities, and enlists the sympathies of the reader 
to an unusual degree. The action of the story takes place partiy in South 
America, with an English family residing there, affording some fresh and 
strildng pictures of lil'o. 

IN ONE TOWN. A NOVEL. By Edmund Downey. 12mo. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

" A story of unusual merit ; by turns romantic, pathetic, and humorous.'* 
•^ WestminUer BevUw, 

A ZEALOT IN TULLE. A NOVEL. By Mrs. Wildbick. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The scenes of *' A Zealot in Tulle " are laid in Florida, the introductory 
Twtrt in Florida of seventy years a^^ the main story in Florida of to-<lay. 
The plot turns mainlv upon romantic incidents connected with a treasure 
buried in an old fort oy the Spaniards at the time of their occupancy. 

THE WITCHING TIME: TALES FOR THE YEAR'S END. 
By F. Mabion Crawford, W. E. Norris, Laurencb Alma Tadkma, 
Vernon Lei, Edmund Oossb, and others. Uniform with **Tho 
Broken Shaft.*' 12mo. Paper cover, 25 cents. 
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A GAME OF CHANCE. A NOVEL. By Anne Shxldoit 
Coombs, author of *^ As Common Mortals." 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

**A Game of Chance," by Mm Coombn, will, In its fresh and viKoronfl 
character drawing, and its fidelity to American life, Axlly jastify the ezpectatioDS 
awakened by her first novel, ** As Common Mortals.*^ 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. A NOVEL. By Edna Ltau^ 
author of "Donovan," "We Two," " Won by Waiting," "Knight- 
Errant." A new edUion^ uniform with the author's other books. 
l2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" ^ In the Golden Days ' is an excellent novel of a kind we are always partic- 
nlarly glad to recommend. It has a good fonndation of plot and incident, a 
thoroughly noble and wholesome motive, a hero who really acts and suffers 
heroically, and two very nice heroines. Tne historical background is very care- 
fully indicated, bat is never allowed to become more than background.**— 
Guardian. 

ARIUS THE LIBIT AN; AN IBTL OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. A new edition in new ttyle^ at a reduced price. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.26. 

** Arins the Libyan " is a stirring and vivid picture of the Christian Church 
in the latter part of the third and be&[inDiug of the fourth centniy. It is an 
admirable companion volume to Qeneral Wallace*! " Ben Har.** 

A DATELESS BARGAIN. A NOVEL. By C. L. Pibkis, 
author of " Judith Wynne," etc. 12mo. Paper cover, 80 cents. 
** A clever and interesting novel.**— Xomfon lAterary World, 

"Mrs. Pirkis has pupplied fresh proof of her akill in taming out very good 
and workmanlike fiction.*^— ^ock^^my. 

TEMPEST-DRIVEN. A ROMANCE. By Richard Dowlino. 12ma 
Paper cover, 50 cents. 

THE GREAT UESPER. A ROMANCE. By FBiiNK Babbitt. 
12mo. Paper cover, 36 cents. 

**Two of the scenes of this tale can lay daim to more power than anything 
of the kind that has yet been written.**— XondOA Bo^ 

DICK'S WANDERING. A NOVEL. By Julian Stubois, author 
of ** John Maidment," " An Accomplished Gentleman," etc A new 
edition, 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents ; half bound, 75 cents. 
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KATT OF CATOCTUf) or, TIm ChaiB-Breaken. A 

National Romanoe. By Gso. Ai.ruo TowKaniD, ** Gath.'* 12mo, 
doth, $1.60. 

** Katy of Catoctip.** now Jiut pabliahed, is a atirrin^ national romance, 

ruing with the raid of John Brown at Uarper's Feny and dosing with 
defOh of Lincoln. It is a pictuzeaqne and romantio stoiy, partlyBstori- 
eal and partly domestic, ftdl of diamatio inddonts, and marked by viidd 
delineations of character. 



THE SILENCB OF DEAN MAITLAND. A NoTeL By 
Maxwell Grit. 12mo, paper, 60 cents. 

*' The Silence of Dean Maitland'* is by a new English author who gives 
promise in this striking story of a brilliant Aiture. It is a novel of a nigh 
mtellectual order, strong in plot and character. 

<^ Distinctly the novd of the year.'* — Aead$mjf. 

** The work of a literary artist of neat promise. It is a brilliantly writ- 
ten novel, but it is more than a noveC It is a work of exceptional diamatie 
power, and is both rich in melodramatic inddent and spectacle, and has in 
it the essence of the noblest kind of tragedy. ... It is fall of thrilling 
inddent, powerful description, and scenes of most moving pathos." — 
Scottman, 



LITTLE TU»PENNY. A Tale. By a Babiko Gould. 12mo, 
paper. New Twenty-five Cent Series. 

This charming novelette is reprinted by arrangement fh>m the London 
Orapkic, appearing here in advance of its completion in Loudon. 

DR. HEIDEBTHOFF'S PROCESS. A Tale. By Eowasd 
Bellamy. New edition, 12mo, paper, 26 cents. 

" It might have been written by Edgar Poe.'* — The London Spectator. 

** Unlike any story we have seen, perfectly original and new." — London 
Daily News, 



DEAR LIFE. A Novd. By J. E. Pantoh, author of "Jane Caldl- 
cott," "The Curate's Wife," etc. 12mo, paper cover, 26 cents. 

" A good, strong story, well worked out, and told in stnightforward 
fashion. . . . The fundamental idea of Mr. Panton's plot is noveL*'-— 
London Saturday Review, 
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